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A NEW SONG TO AN OLD-FASHIONED 
TUNE. 


“Our new government is founded upon ex- 
actly opposite ideas. Its corner-stone rests on 
the great truth that the negro is not equal to the 
white man—that slavery is his natural and nor- 
malcondition. Thus our government is the first 
in the history of the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical, and moral truth.”— 
Speech of Vice-President Stephens at Savannah. 


Wake slavery first, at Hell’s command, 
Rose rampant o’er the Atlantic main, 
This was the charter of the land, 
From jail and coffle swelled the strain. 
“ O’er serfs, not men, our banner waves, 
This land forever shall hold slaves.” 


In regions far less blessed than thee, 
From human forms old fetters fall, 
Thy choice perpetual chains to see, 
Ever to hear the lashes fall. 
March shameless on, your banner waves 
Over ten thousand freemen’s graves. 


Thy hand no nation free shall shake, 
No Christian tongue shall call thee free, 
While men a mocking gibe shall make 
Of that republic o’er the sea, 
Whose soil free streams and ocean laves, 
Forever to be tilled by slaves. 


On thee shall fall the scornful jest, 
That thou didst choose, on corner-stone 
Of slavery, the State to rest, 
In ignominy standing lone. 
March on, huge sham! with banner flying 
O’er freedom mocked and true hearts dying. 


Trader and driver, keen bloodhound 
Shall to thy wretched coasts repair, 
With corsair swift from Afric bound, 
New victims in its gloomy lair. 
Protected by the flag that waves, 
Its motto—“ ever to hold slaves.” 


Thou isle, “ with matchless beauty crowned,” 
«Ye manly hearts,” that love what’s fair, 
Noble and just, is no blush found 
When lands like this demand your care ? 
True Britons never will hold slaves ; 
Why love the land where that flag waves ? 


O land which is the polar star 
Of liberty the wide world o’er, 

O sacred soil, where fetters fall : 
From limbs that only touch thy shore— 
Confessing Freedom’s noblest creed, 
Wilt thou turn traitor in her need ? 


O “hearts that breathed,” O “words that 
burned, ” 
In mighty British souls of yore ; 
O men who freedom’s lessons learned 
From poets, statesmen, now no more, 
Cry out from your forgotten graves— 
** Love not the land that rests on slaves!” 


J. H.R. 
—London Morning Star. 








A NEW SONG TO AN OLD-FASHIONED TUNE, 


LETHE. 


“ A seep and a forgetting” is this birth ? 
Then what is life but a forgetting too ? 
Where are our playmates of the early earth, 
Our childhood’s love, our faith in heaven’s 
blue ? 
Year after year dark Lethe’s wave 
Washes us onward to the grave. 


Thief of the priceless Past, relentless stream, 
Thy rising mists obscure the morning light, 
The cloud-banks of thy whelming currents seem 
To steal the stars of memory from the night. 

As one by one they disappear, 
Like music dying from the ear. 


If death, indeed, be a profounder sleep, 
A deeper plunge in thy effacing tide, 
What hope is there on yonder bank to keep 
A recollection of the other side ? 
If all things are made new, I ween, 
We cease to know that we have been. 


Give me another creed, and let me dream 
That the old faces will not pass away. 
Roll back, dull Lethe, let me see the gleam 
Of the returning glories of the day ; 

Let the old loves, behind the veil, 
And the old fancies, never fail. 


It may be so; for, as with drowning men, 
Who strive with agonies of reviving sense, 
And, in a moment, live their lives again, 
So death may bring a vision more intense 
Of what we were and may attain 
Beyond the world-encircling main. 


It must be so: the form alone can change ; 
Hidden beneath the crust of Lethe’s foam, 
The heart awakens to a wider range, 
And brings the Past from echoing caverns 
home. 
Roll on, thou scornful river, roll, 
Thou canst not wash away the soul. 
— Spectator. 


TREASURES. 


A curt of dark brown hair, 
Hid in a locket of gold; 

A ring set round with pearls, 
Of fashion quaint and old. 


That locket nestles close 
In my bosom, night and day £ 
That ring—since it left the finger 
Of the dear one far away. 


The ring I wear for hope, 
The locket I wear for faith ; 

The heart that throbs beneath them 
Will be true till my day of death. 


Take them both to my lover, 
‘When I am freed from strife ; 

There are many joined by death, 
Who might never be one in life. 


Kineswoop Cuarg. 
—St. James’s Magazine. 




















MEDITATIONS 


From Good Words. 
MEDITATIONS IN ADVENT. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
; Il. , 

ANOTHER train of thought which suggests 
itself to us in the season of Advent is this: 
It is the plain and general testimony of Holy 
Scripture that at the last awful day every 
one of us shall be judged for, an& called 
upon to give an account of, the deeds, 
words, and thoughts of this present state of 
time: “ We must all be made manifest be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ: that 
every one may receive the things done in his 
body, whether (it be) good or bad” (2 Cor. 
v. 10). And even so spoke the Preacher in 
the Old Testament: “ God shall bring every 
work into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good or whether it be evil” 
(Eccles. xii. 14). And like the persuasion 
of that day itself being certain to come, so 
likewise is this belief accepted by every 
Christian. 

Let us examine this in dependence on 
God’s help. Let us see what difficulties lie 
about the true understanding of this, as we 
then did with the other, and endeavor to de- 
duce here also the true estimate and idea 
which we ought to form of that great final 
account, and the right and best way of pre- 
paring for it. 

Now, if we minutely inquire what it is 
that we really believe, when we say that we 
shall give account before God of all the 
deeds, words, and thoughts of this state, we 
shall find that it is one of the most aston- 
ishing things imaginable. One may be very 
familiar with the words; and that which 
they express to us may have become a well- 
known and accustomed thing; but depend 
on it, there never was anything more diffi- 
cult to imagine, or to give any conceivable 
account of. All the deeds, words, and 
thoughts, of our life on earth, why, where 
are they? Where are those of any assign- 
able portion of that life? If the Judge 
is to carry conviction to the hearts of 
those who shall then be judged, they surely 
must be in possession at the time of the full 
consciousness of each act as having been 
performed by them, of each word as having 
been spoken, of each thought as having 
passed through their minds. Take but one 
example. Suppose the great Judge to ar- 
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childhood, and I were charged thus: that 
at such atime in it, I disobeyed my parents ; 
at such another time I showed envy, or mal- 
ice, or selfishness, towards my fellows; at 
such another time I had high thoughts of 
myself, or rebellious thoughts against God; 
and suppose all this were to be to me only 
as a tale that is told, only as something said 
about another person, and not about myself, 
I might not, indeed I could not, doubt the 
assurance, nor deny the arraignment of an 
infallible Judge; but where, I ask, would be 
the conviction in my own breast that the 
Judge of all the earth had done right? Un- 
less I could see and feel at that dread mo- 
ment all the sinfulness of my then acts; in 
other words, unless I could put myself into 
the very circumstances which then sur- 
rounded me; how could I give account of, 
how could I render in myself a true verdict 
concerning those long past offences? I say, 
the very circumstances which then sur- 
rounded me. For the guilt of my disobedi- 
ence on that alleged occasion would not ap- 
pear in its true light, unless I saw and knew 
how that dear parent was striving to win 
me by kindness, how prayers were rising for 
me, and tears were shed over me, by one 
whose tender heart I was of set purpose 
wounding ; my envy and malice and self- 
ishness, would not be to me what it really 
was, unless I could see those companions of 
my childhood again, and recall their fresh 
young faces, and the tone of voices long, 
long forgotten; and the exceeding sinful- 
ness of my rebel risings against my God 
would not come up before me, unless I could 
again have in me that rich and full tide of 
exuberant blessedness with which the God 
of love endows-our happy childhood, and 
which none of us has known since he was a 
child. And I have taken but one instance 
— one day or hour long passed away. Think, 
then, how infinitely this difficulty must be 
multiplied, when it is not a day nor an hour, 
nor one frame of mind, nor one set of sins, 
but every hour of. all days of this whole life. 

And then, again, take the difficulty in this 
other light. "What do we really know about 
those deeds, words, thoughts, that we can 
remember and recall? What, I mean, do 
we know of them in all their bearings, with 
all their extenuations, all their aggravations, 
all their consequences for good or for ill? 





raign me in the matter of one day of my 





At such a time, we spoke an unkind word, 
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MEDITATIONS 


we depreciated a good act, we were wanting 
in reverence for holy things. And our word 
or our act was like a stone thrown on the 
pool, and a circle of unhappy influences 
spread out from it, and then another and 
then another, even till those were the worse 
for it who perhaps never heard of it or of us, 
until time and oblivion smoothed the ripples 
and effaced the remembrance. But all this 
who can recall? Who, indeed, even knows? 
And yet of all this of every item of it, shall 
we have to give an account. AsI sit and 
meditate on this, I find it one of the most 
difficult things possible to shape in any way 
before my imagination. Yet shape it some- 
how I must, if I would meditate on it profit- 
ably. 

I see, then, b) what we have already taken 
into account, that two necessities seem to 
have presented themselves, in order for that 
day’s account to be a just and a complete 
account. ‘Io these we shall have, I believe, 
by and by, to adda third. But first let us 
look these fairly in the face, and thus ap- 
proach that third ; and when we have done 
this, let us inquire whether there is, as far 
as we can see, any reasonable prospect of 
these necessary things being done for us, in 
order to that day’s account. 

Well, then, our first necessity, in order 
that we may recognize at all the deeds, words, 
and thoughts then laid to our charge, is this, 
that we be at that day cognizant of them as 
our own. And let there be no mistake as to 
what this amounts to. It amounts to noth- 
ing less than the complete restoration to us 
of the remembrance of the whole of our lives 
day by day and hour by hour. Nothing 
short of this will answer the purpose. What 
I just now said of one day’s sins and one 
day’s events, must be done with regard to 
every day’s sins and every day’s events. All 
our past life must be spread out before us, 
delineated with far more accuracy than the 
most perfect map delineates to the traveller 
the country he has passed through. The 
delineation must be (for we need not shrink 
from applying the wonders of science and art 
to illustrate such a matter) less like a map 
drawn by common hands, than like a photo- 
graph of the way passed over—in which in- 
spection may detect even the minutest plant 
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minutest portion of that which compounded 
an action, that which prompted a word, that 
which constituted a thought, be beyond our 
reach on that day, so far the great Judge will 
not be in our minds and consciences justified 
when he shall speak, and clear when he shall 
judge. And we may well say, What a mar- 
vellous condition of our future judgment this 
is! Hw improbable, most would think; 
nay, some might even pronounce it impossi- 
ble. That we should ever stand and look 
back over life, as a man would look on the 
wonderful sun-picture just now described ; 
that we should be able to make each day and 
hour give up its acts and thoughts, which now 
seem to us as much perished and scattered 
as the elements of a decayed body which 
have passed into other bodies,—is not this a 
wonder passing wonder? YetI seem to see 
that, if I have to give up a satisfactory final 
account of all my thoughts, words, and acts, 
I must be furnished with this and nothing 
short of this. But I must have more, very 
much more, as our former thoughts led us to 
see. I must have not only the restored 
memory of all I ever have known, but I 
must have the knowledge imparted to me of 
very much that I never have known at all, 
I shall want not only the forgotten dream 
restored, but also the interpretation of the 
dream furnished. Remember what was said 
about the unknown and untraced conse- 
quences of that whieh we think and do and 
say. Ofvall these undoubtedly is our respon- 
sibility made up, and by them will our ac- 
count be swelled. And unless all this is 
present to me, as well as to my great Judge, 
in that day, how is the full justice of my sen- 
tence to be comprehended by me ? or, to put 
the blessed alternative suggested by the 
bright hopes of every Christian, how is the 
full measure of that wondrous grace of the 
Son of God to be seen by me, how that 
mighty mercy glorified which has buried my 
sins in its depths, and magnified itself in my 
utter unworthiness? So that this is. our 
second necessity, in order for that final ac- 
count to be what we believe it will be; not 
only must all memory be restored, but knowl- 
edge must be given far surpassing that which 
the keenest-sighted of men in this state ever 
attained to; knowledge of facts to which we 


by the wayside, and the microscope may even | never had access, of men’s thoughts and words 
find the nest lodged in the cleft of the rock. and deeds, and the complications of their 


private resolves, and their social intercourse, 


It must be as complete as this; for if the 
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and actings upon themselves and upon one 
another. And if we ask, To what does this 
point ? what is the least requirement that 
will satisfy this condition? I answer, and 
any thinking man might answer, Nothing 
less than the complete restoration of all that 
has been done in the state of time; the res- 
toration not merely of each individual man’s 
memory as to all that happened to himself, 
but of the universal memory of mankind as 
to all that ever happened to this world. 
Here, the history of the world is written by 
men in books; but what is written, even 
when we have set aside human fallibility, 
and the amount of the writer’s own individ- 
ual bias and misrepresentation, is but a very 
small portion of that which has really been 
done—only the barest outline, so to speak, 
with a figure here and there, of a picture 
which should have been absolutely filled in 
with life, and crowded with action. There, 
God will have written the history of his own 
world ; written it without a defect or omis- 
sion, without a flaw or misrepresentation ; 
and written it for all toread. If this be not 
so, how can those grander responsibilities 
ever be understood, which we all solemnly 
believe to exist ? How shall the great moral 
account of nations and of churches ever be 
given in the sight and hearing of the uni- 
verse, unless the bearings of human policy 
and the consequences of human delinquen- 
cies, on a larger scale than any individual 
account could take in, be open for all to 
see P 

There seem, then, to be two requisites for 
the reality and the justice of our great final 
account : the full restoration of memory, and 
the opening of the book of knowledge, so 
that there has been nothing hid that shall 
not be known. 

But now comes up before us the third con- 
dition, which I just now anticipated. Sup- 
pose both those others to be fulfilled, all 

amemory restored, all knowledge of fact laid 
open, yet more even than these would be 
wanted. If I had them both, and yet were 
no fairer judge in my own case than I am 
now, I could not recognize in myself the 
justice of the Judge, nor could I glorify him, 
as I humbly believe I shall do, for his mercy. 
We have, in this present state, no clear views 
of justice at all. The rights and wrongs of 
men are measured by a standard altogether 
inadequate to their apportionment. And if 
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this is so in the case of other men abstract. 
edly, much more is it so of ourselves, much 
more is it so of other men, when they come 
into contact with ourselves. Probably no 
man yet ever passed a right judgment on an 
act of his own. Give way to ordinary van- 
ity, and we are disposed to defend all our 
acts, and make them seem better; check 
ordinary vanity, and inthe very pride of 
conscious seif-abasement, we lash ourselves 
too severely, and vilify the past that we may 
congratulate ourselves on the present. 

All this will need setting right, in order 
for that final account to be a true and a just 
one. We must see things as God sees them, 
before God’s judgment of them will cause us 
to lay our hand on our mouth and own him 
to be right. We must look upon ourselves 
divested of selfishness, upon others without 
all that antagonism which we feel to them 
as obstacles to our self-esteem, in order to 
know and feel fully, that both we and they 
have our true meed at the hands of the great 
Dispenser of all men’s doom, if, as we know, 
in that day the first shall be last, and the last 
first. It is only thus that the first can sub- 
side into the last without bitter disappoint- 
ment: only thus that they can see the last 
pass by them without envy and murmuring: 
only thus that the last can go up higher 
without losing their humility. 

It seems, then, that the restoration to all 
men of a perfectly righteous standard of 
judging both themselves and others, is an- 
other necessary condition, in order that that 
final account may be a reality for us, and 
produce its solemn effects ; for bliss, and, we 
might have said, for woe also. 

And now let us see whether we possess, in 
the present state of things, any however 
faint indications that these conditions are 
possible or probable for us. 

First, as to the entire restoration of the 
individual memory. What is it to forget? 
What, but to have lost our mental grasp on 
something which once we held within it? 
If this grasp have been but recently lost, the 
fact escaped may generally be found with but 
little trouble. If some time have elapsed, 
more trouble is required; and not unfre- 
quently no mental effort will serve to recall 
that which is gone from us. But is it there- 
fore altogether gone? Can we confidently 
say this of anything that ever has been within 
the mind? What can seem more entirely 
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passed away than a trivial conversation of 
years back, to which no particular interest 
attached then, which we never had reason 
for remembering, and of which we might 
fairly say, that it never would again be re- 
called? Yet shall some unexpected turn in 
a road, some unusual conjunction of natural 
objects, some affection of some one of our 
senses, where we never expected it, bring back 
to us every word which passed in that tri- 
fling conversation. Where was that all these 
years? Clearly it was ours, not gone from 
us, though eluding the grasp of conscious 
recollection. Who has not heard of the first 
language of those who have left a foreign 
land of their birth in infancy, long and en- 
tirely forgotten, returning again in all its 
fluency during the delirium of fever ? Where 
was that, while it was forgotten? Feeble- 
ness of the frame and of the brain brings 
tendency to forget ; old age renders the men- 
tal grasp less active, less retentive; but who 
can tell whether, when the soul escapes from 
the worn-out machine, it may not possess, 
at once and without effort, that plenitude 
of memory of which we are treating, as a 
requisite for an decount being given of the 
things in the body? Of the probability of 
our second condition there might be even 
perhaps more reasonable doubt. That the 
whole record of time should be restored to 
the race of man, seems beyond all example 
or analogy. Yet even this may not be so. 
The divine inspiration by which the early 
historical books of Holy Scripture were writ- 
ten must at all events have been something 
of this kind. Matters unknown to the his- 
torian are related by his pen. Facts and 
precepts of which God alone was cognizant, 
are described by him. If we ask, how? The 
only Christian answer is, that God put them 
into his mind: opened the eyes of his per- 
ception, so that these facts came to him not 
through the outward senses, but by direct 
revelation. Thus it was that St. Paul, too 
as he expressly tells us, received from the 
Lord the gospel. history, which he himself 
had never witnessed; and we are led to ex- 
pect something of this kind by that apostle 
when he speaks of the blessed state as one 
where we shall know even as we are known; 
or as it should rather be as we have long 





been known by God. There is no antece- 
dent improbability in this intuitive conscious- 
ness of all matter of fact being that in which 
our perfect knowledge there will differ from 
our imperfect and partial knowledge here. 

In conceiving and expecting our third con- 
dition, the possession of a perfect and unerr- 
ing standard of right and justice, there is 
far less difficulty. I say nothing of the prog- 
ress of Christian life, and maturity of gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, because I am speaking of 
that which must be common to all men; 
which must exist in order to the full con- 
demnation of the lost, as well as to the en- 
tire fruition of God on the part of the blessed. 
But I will recall to you things of which we 
have all heard, and which some at least have 
witnessed ; how sometimes in an instant, in 
the presence of solemn realities, the veil 
which hid truth and justice drops off, and a 
man sees things as they are. When death 
is known to be approaching, the meanest 
man’s words put on oracular truth; the un- 
forgiven one is called to the bedside, and 
the justice of the long-rejected plea is al- 
lowed. When death has called away a par- 
ent or a friend, then first our own disobedi- 
ence, then first our own ingratitude and un- 
kindness, puts on its true appearance ; and 
generally when it is too late to do good, we 
see the good one might have done. All this 
seems to show us, that in a man, down in 
the depths of a man, there does exist some- 
where this true estimate which we want; 
and that it needs but the removal of all the 
obstacles which now stand in its way, the 
corruption of our flesh and the seduction of 
the world, for it to be universally seen and 
recognized. 

It does not then appear impossible, it does 
not even seem improbable, that these three’ 
conditions of the reality and justice of the 
final account may be one day fulfilled in every 
one of us. There has not appeared to- 


day any reason why that solemn account ¢ 


may not in every case as completely con- 
demn the sinner, and justify the servants of 
God,—why it may not, in the sight of men 
and angels, as entirely vindicate God's jus- 
tice, and manifest forth his mercy, as any 
passage of Scripture assures us it will. 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 


1. The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich. A Lon 
Vacation Pastoral. By Arthur Hug 
Clough. Oxford: Macpherson. 1848. 

2. Ambarvalia. Poems by Thomas Bur- 
bidge, and Arthur H. Clough. ~Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 1848. 

3. Poems. By Arthur Hugh Clough, some- 
time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With a Memoir. Macmillan and Co. 
Cambridge and London, 1862. 


THE name which appears at the head of 
this article, has during the past year made 
the round, so to speak, of our serial litera- 
ture; the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews 
being, perhaps, the only periodicals which 
have not contained some account of the life 
and writings of the deceased poet. We are 
consequently somewhat late in the field, and 
our readers may be disposed to turn away 
from the discussion of a subject that has al- 
ready been so amply ventilated. We would 
submit, however, to their judgment the con- 
sideration, that literary criticism, however 
able, does not exhaust the problems sug- 
gested by this name ; that it may be possible 
to consider from a different point of view 
some of the questions mooted in connection 
with it; and that if our way of looking at 
them shall seem to the world somewhat nar- 
row and bigoted, it may not (and we ear- 
nestly desire that it'shall not), in reality, be 
inconsistent with fairness or true charity. 

Of the critiques which have appeared, 
some are written from an acquaintance with 
Mr. Clough’s poems only, some claim to pro- 
ceed from intimate knowledge of their au- 
thor. The present writer cannot pretend to 
anything like intimate acquaintance with 
Arthur Clough; but he was one of many 
who, though knowing him but slightly, 
watched with a deep interest his stormy and 
chequered career. 

The chief outward facts of Mr. Clough’s 
life may be briefly summed up as follows: 
He was born at Liverpool in 1819 ; was edu- 
cated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold; won the 
Balliol scholarship at Oxford with singular 

éclat in 1837; obtained a second class in 
classical honors in 1841, and a Fellowship at 
Oriel in 1842. In 1848 he resigned his po- 
sition at Oxford, travelled in France and 
Italy, and was living in Rome throughout the 
siege of that city by the French in 1849, 
Appointed to the Wardenship of University 
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Hall, London, he found this post as uncon- 

| genial to his very peculiar temperament and 
\opinions, as an Oxford tutorship. He re- 
signed it, and went to try his fortunes in 
America; but the offer of an appointment in 
the Education Department of the Privy 
Counsel brought him back to his native 
country. He married a cousin of Miss 
Nightingale, and by this lady, who survives 
him, leaves a youthful family. As secretary 
to a commission appointed to inquire into 
military education, he travelled again to 
Paris, and thence to Vienna. These labors, 
combined with literary work, and much aid 
given to Miss Nightingale, overtasked him, 
and he travelled for health to Greece and 
Constantinople. During a second tour for 
health to Italy, he was struck by malaria, 
and died at Florence on the 13th of Novem- 
ber, 1861. He has left behind him his 
poems, some well-executed articles in Dr. 
Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Biography,” a pamphlet (now out of print), 
and a revised edition of Dryden’s “ Transla- 
tion of Plutarch.” 

With this slight summary as a basis, we 
proceed to a more detailed criticism upon 
the life and works of the author. 

The letter of Canon Stanley, published in 
the Daily News, of January 9, 1862, gives 
\us a brief insight into the boyhood of 
Clough at Rugby. Questionable as are some 
of the assertions put forth in that letter, 
there can be no dispute, we imagine, about 
the correctness of: the portion relating to his 
schoolboy days, which Mr. Palgrave has in- 
terwoven into the memoir prefixed to the 
collected edition of Clough’s poems :— 

“Of all the scholars at Rugby School, in 
the time when Arnold’s influence was at its 
height, there was none who so completely 
represented the place in all its phases as 
Clough. He had come there as a very young 
boy, and gradually worked his way from 
form to form till he reached the top of the 
school. He did not, like some of the more 
distinguished of his contemporaries, hold 
‘aloof from the common world of schoolboy 
life, with which ‘Tom Brown’ has made us 
familiar, but mingled freely in the games and 
sports of his schoolfellows. He received 
also into an unusually susceptible and eager 
mind the whole force of that electric shock 
which Arnold communicated to all his better 

upils. Over the career of none of his pu- 
pils did Arnold watch with a livelier interest 
or a more sanguine hope. By none, during 
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those last years of school life, or first years 
of college life, was that interest more actively 
reciprocated in the tribute of enthusiastic 
affection than by Clough.” * 


Clough came into residence at Oxford in 
1838, we believe. Many who were person- 
ally unacquainted with him heard much 
about his remarkable powers, either from 
other Rugbeeans, or from his associates at 
Balliol. His friends used, not unnaturally, 
to compare him with his distinguished school- 
fellow, whose words have just been quoted, 
and the general opinion seemed to be, that, 
though inferior to Arthur Stanley in power 
of combination, and in ready reproduction 
of his stores, he was superior to that bril- 
liant scholaf in actual originality. But the 
high estimate formed concerning him by 
those who knew him well, was obliged to 
rest in great measure upon trust. It was 
true that a scholarship at Balliol was in it- 
self one of the highest, if not the very high- 
est, prize that an undergraduate could win 
and wear; and it was reported that one of 
the Fellows of that College had kept the 
essay which Clough wrote, interleaved it, and 


made notes upon its various paragraphs. 
But in subsequent academical contests, | 


Clough was less fortunate. He was believed 
to have written for the Newdigate prize 
poem, without success. His eminent school- 


fellow carried off a series of prizes, such as | 


has seldom fallen to the lot of any university 
student before or since, the Ireland scholar- 
ship, the Newdigate, and three university 
essays ; but Clough did not attain any of 
these successes, and at the final examination 
was not ranked in the first class. 

Now we believe that few honors are more 
fairly bestowed than those at Oxford: but 
mistakes of course will occasionally occur ; 
and even where there is no mistake, it is im- 
possible to regard the adjudication then 
made as being in anywise a final one. Of 
two men, A and B, who appear respectively 
in the first and second class, B may have 
been the less industrious, and by subsequent 
zeal reverse their relative position; espe- 


* An indirect illustration of Clough’s prowess 
in one of the chief Rugby games, that of foot-ball, 
appeared in the dedication of a little pamphlet on 
the subject, attributed to a deceased son of Dr. 
Arnold, the author of “ Oakfield.” It was in- 


scribed to the heroes of the game, as known in the 
days of the writer, and among them Clough’s 
name stands conspicuous. 


| 


| pression of larger stores than they in reality 
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cially if, as sometimes happens, A is disposed 
to recline upon what he has achieved. Or, 


\again (and this is a very common case), B 


has had the misfortune to be so imperfectly 
trained, that such labor as can be compressed 
into an undergraduate’s existence is unable 
to win for him the position to which his tal- 
ents entitle him. Or, once more, as Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith has observed, examina- 
tion must be allowed to be a somewhat coarse 
test of true merit and proficiency. There 
will always be some who have acquired a 
| kind of knack of so displaying their goods 
‘in the shop windows, as to convey the im- 





| possess; while others, far more richly en- 
| dowed, are somewhat deficient in the art of 
| producing their goods, as it were, to order, 
jand ata moment’s notice. It is a great glory 
\to the remarkable society which has num- 
| bered among its Fellows the names of Keble, 
| Davison, Whately, Hampden, Arnold, Pusey, 
Sir C. Grey, Sir J. Awdry, and many more, 
| that it seems to have discovered the art of 
| forming a real judgment on the intellectual 
| power displayed by the candidates who have 
| sought admission into its circle. In the case 
of Dr. Newman, of Mr. Clough, of Mr. Ar- 
nold, of Mr. Burgon, of Sir A. Grant, Oriel 
| set the class-list at defiance, and how com- 
pletely has the verdict of that college been 
‘ratified. 

| As, then, Clough did not possess the par- 
ticular kind of ability which wins many 
academical prizes (with the very important 
exception of the Balliol Scholarship and 
Oriel Fellowship), those who were not inti- 
mately acquainted with him, were obliged to 
take something upon faith, especially before 
his election at Oriel. Nor, perhaps, at the 
first glance, did his appearance suggest the 
presence of such powers as he really pos- 
sessed. The editor of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine describes him, not, we think, unfairly, 
as “a man of very shy demeanor, of largish 
build about the head and shoulders, with. a 
bland and rather indolent look, and a notice- 
able want of alertness in his movements.” 
But the forehead was a very noble one. A 
friend of the writer, who paid particular at- 
tention to such matters, used to consider that 
there was none finer in Oxford, and that was 
saying much, as the Oxford of 1838-1848 
(the term of Clough’s residence), was by no 


,means deficient in the outward indications 
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of intellect. There existed, however, one 
arena which, though very limited, afforded 
some opportunity for a display of Clough’s 
powers to several who were not within the 
immediate circle of his friends. About 1840, 
if we are not mistaken, there was formed a 
small society for discussion, which from its 
being originally limited to ten members, was 
called the Decade. It was afterwards en- 
larged, and one (if not more) of those ad- 
mitted, when he looked around on those by 
whom he sat, might well feel with Ivanhoe 
that he “ was a young knight of lesser re- 
nown and lower rank, assumed into that 
honorable company, less to aid their enter- 
prise, than to make up their number.” Con- 
sidering, however, that the Decade did not 
last above ten or twelve years, and that the 
entire number of its members from first to 
last was probably under thirty, a fair share 
of influence and celebrity has certainly fallen 
to the lot of those who composed it.* Two 
won for themselves an honorable place in 
the House of Commons, one is the emi- 
nently successful governor of a far-away col- 
ony, one became head of an English theolog- 
ical college, several have been tutors of 
leading colleges in Oxford, four are at this 
moment professors in that university, and 
professors (we may add) who have made 
themselves felt far beyond the usual circle of 
academic influences. Considered as a train- 
ing-school for public speaking, the Decade 
was decidedly inferior to the general debat- 
ing society known as the “‘ Union.” But the 
smaller assembly had the advantage of being 
able to handle more recondite subjects than 
would have been suitable for the atmosphere 
of the more numerous one; and its mem- 
bers enjoyed the advantage of listening to 
several rising men who never addressed the 
* Two jeux de mots in connection with the So- 
ciety may possibiy amuse the reader. On the oc- 
casion of one of its earliest meetings, a scout 
rushed into the rooms of a member of Exeter Col- 
lege, saying that a gentleman was on the staircase, 
who wanted to know where would be the meeting 
of the Decayed for that evening. ‘The person ap- 
plied to playfully remarked to a friend, that this 
misplaced accentuation augured ill for the perma- 
nence of the Society. Another member of the 
last-named college, who was disappointed at the 
kind of discussions carried on at the Society's 
meetings, said that had he known how dull it 
ay modAaiv xe dexidec devoiato olvoréato ; 
the felicity of this application of Agamemnon’s 
speech (Ii. ii. 128), lying in the circumstance that 


the concluding word was @ translation of the speak- 
er’s name. 
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“Union.” Here, as elsewhere, there needed 
something to break through Clough’s nat- 
ural shyness and reserve of manner. But 
occasions did arise when these impediments 
to the development and display of his fine 
powers were scattered to the winds; and at 
such times it was the opinion of some who 
were no mean judges, that in that brilliant 
coterie he fairly proved his right to the very 
first and highest place. 

We do not pretend to have enjoyed many 
opportunities of hearing Clough speak; but 
we did hear enough to make us believe that 
the above verdict was not far from the truth. 
Two great manifestations of his loftiness of 
tone and force of argument we can more es- 
pecially call to mind; and after the lapse 
of more than sixteen years there can, we 


trust, be no indecorum in dwelling upon. 


them for a few moments. 

One of these discussions arose out of a 
motion to the effect “ that Alfred Tennyson 
is the greatest English poet of the age.” 
This was brought forward by a gentleman 
of elegant and highly cultivated taste, whose 
growing influence in Parliament and in the 
press was destined to be cut short by death 
at a still earlier period of life than was al- 
lotted to Clough. It had, we believe, been 
expected that a counter-claim on -behalf of 
William Wordsworth would be urged by a 
member bearing a name associated with the 
Lake country, as well as with Rugby; and 
who has since proved a special right to have 
an opinion on such matters. But owing to 
the accidental absence of this gentleman, 
the task was undertaken by Clough. It 
would not be fair to record Clough’s judg- 
ment upon the present laureate, nor the 
grounds on which he avowed his preference 
for Mr. Tennyson’s predecessor ; especially 
when we consider that neither “In Memo- 
riam” nor the “Idylls of the King” had as 
yet been published. But the address he 
then made was in every respect well calcu- 
lated to establish the truth of all that his 
intimate friends maintained converning him. 
It was characteristic of the speaker, that, 
just after his opening sentences, he ob- 
served the entrance of two or three who 
had arrived too late for the speech of the 
mover. “ For the benefit of those members 
who have just joined us,” said Clough, “I 
will briefly recapitulate the case that has 
been alleged on behalf of Tennyson.” He 
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then proceeded, with much terseness and 
admirable fairness, to give a short summary 
of the speech of his gifted opponent. 

The other occasion was of a different char- 
acter. A motion was proposed to the effect, 
“that the State ought to make some formal 
recognition of the growing power of the 
manufacturing interest.” This gave an 
opening for the expression of some of 
Clough’s strongest and most vehement con- 
victions. In a speech, which electrified 
some even of those among his audience 
who were by no means ultra-Conservative, 
he gave vent to his feelings about the claims 
of the poor, the duties incumbent upon 
holders of property, and such like topics. 
Our recollections of Clough’s attitude in 
this debate enable us thoroughly to under- 
stand and appreciate the following portion 
of Canon’s Stanley’s letter :— 


“ Some traits return, now that he is gone, 
which stamp his image on the mind with a 
peculiar force. One trait which he shared 
with Arnold, but from an entirely indepen- 
dent and spontaneous source, and in a de- 
gree even more intense, was his sympathy 
with the sufferings and the claims of the 
poorer and humbler classes of the commu- 
nity. This, at one period, may have led 
him into an excessive regard for the more 
democratic and socialist tendencies of opin- 
ion, both here andin France. Many letters, 
partly playful, partly serious, exist, des¢rib- 
ing with truly dramatic power, and at the 
same time generous enthusiasm, his impres- 
sions of Paris in 1848 and of Rome in 1849, 
But this, or at least the outward expression 
of this, passed away, under the disappoint- 
ment, which I believe that he felt (somewhat 
akin to that of the Reformers of the last 
century), on the futile issue of that year of 
blasted revolutions. Still the feeling itself 
was permanent, and one which, even to 
those who could not enter into it, was touch- 
ing and edifying in the highest degree. A 
record of it remains in a striking pamphlet 
(now probably«very scarce) which he pub- 
lished at Oxford, on the Irish famine in 
1847, in which (to use his own words) :— 


“ «The graces and splendors of composi- 
tion were thoughts far less present to his 
mind than Irish poor men’s miseries, Eng- 
lish poor men’s hardships, and (addressing 
himself to the youth of Oxford) your un- 
thinking indifference. Shocking enough the 
first and the second, almost more shocking 
the third. ... There is one thing about 
which you must not do as you please. You 
must not insult God and man alike with 
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the spectacle of your sublime indifference. 
The angels of heaven, one might believe, 
as they pass above those devoted shores, in 
gazing on that ordained destruction, let fall 
untasted from their immortal lips the morsel 
of ambrosial sustenance. If we, as they, 
were nurtured on other food than our broth- 
ers, if no gift of ours could allay those pangs 
of famine, still methinks this undisturbed, 
unrestrained fruition were not wholly free 
of guilt. How much more, when every 
crumb we touch is abstracted from that 
common stock, which, in the Eternal Reg- 
isters, is set down, I fear, as scarcely less 
theirs than ours.’ ” 


The great lesson which Clough seemed 
anxious, in his speech as in the above pam- 
phlet, to impress upori others was, that (to 
use his own words so far as we can remem- 
ber them) “the possession of wealth or sta- 
tion was a call, not to self-indulgence, but 
to self-denial.” And if this teaching was 
combined with an amount of socialism with 
which we are unable to sympathize, it must 
be borne in mind that there was little peril 
in that direction to be apprehended among 
those whom he addressed. The temptation 
both among academic authorities and under- 
graduates would generally lie entirely the 
other way. On one ground, indeed, there 
might be room for more dread of Mr. 
Clough’s Chartism than that of most people. 
There were some young men of his stand- 
ing who took up language like that of Mr, 
Feargus O’Connor as a pastime and nothing 
more. In some cases they might be seen 
to combine with their democratic speech a 
more than ordinary appreciation of the at- 
tentions of persons of high social standing. 
But no one who had the very slightest ac- 
quaintance with Clough could suppose that 
he would ever condescend to such trifling as 
this. 

The debates to which we have just re- 
ferred were calculated to elicit Clough’s sen- 
timents in the field of modern politics and 
literature. His acquaintance with Greek 
history is, to some extent, exhibited by his 
contributions to Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography.” Without 
any wish to enter into invidious comparisons, 
we may point to such articles as those on 
Agesilaus, Cleomenes I., Demosthenes the 
general, and Cleon, as among the very best 
of their kind in that valuable work. It is 
somewhat singular to find that our author, 
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despite his democratic tendencies, by no 
means anticipates Mr. Grote in his attempts 
to whitewash the celebrated Athenian dem- 
agogue. 

In the autumn of 1848 appeared Clough’s 
first poetical publication, “The Bothie of 
Toper-Na-Fuosich,” or, as he afterwards 
preferred to call it, “The Bothie of Tober- 
Na-Vuolich.” In this poem, probably the 
first thing that will arrest the reader’s atten- 
tion is the metre. It is composed in hex- 
ameters. Now hexameters are at the pres- 
ent moment, in mercantile phraseology, 
“looking up.” Within these last few 
months, two eminent names, associated in 
the minds of many rather perhaps with sci- 
ence than with literature, have pleaded its 
cause ; the one by precept, the other by ex- 
ample. The paper of Dr. Whewell, in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for April, 1862, is an ad- 
mirable pendant to the translation of the 
first book of the “ Iliad,” by his old friend 
Sir John Herschell, in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. These papers, even if we had nothing 
else to stand upon, would certainly make 
us hesitate before accepting Dean Alford’s 
bold assertion, that the hexameter “is not 
an English metre, and it never will be.” 
But if it triumphs, as we. think that it 
eventually may, no slight share in the gain- 
ing of that victory ought in fairness to be 
allotted to Clough. To our ears his hex- 
ameters in the ‘ Bothie” have a vigor and 
nervousness that contrast most favorably 
with the languishing sweetness of Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” Dr. Whewell, in- 
deed, asserts that many of the lines in the 
“Bothie” “are of a most barbarous and 
dissonant kind, suggested apparently by the 
author’s love of the grotesque.” But we 
must remember that the poem itself in- 
cludes, and is meant to include, a good deal 
that is of a grotesque character, and the 
verse is intended to sink or rise with the 
subject. The author’s great innovation is 
the adoption of the spondee into the fifth 
place as the rule, instead of its being (as in 
Greek and Latin) the rare exception. 

We turn from the metre to the subject. 
Briefly, it may be described as the story of 
a University Long-Vacation reading-party. 
The hero, whose political views and ultimate 
indecision are a transcript of the author’s 
state of mind, after a flirtation with one 
country girl, becomes engaged to another 


of similar condition, although the latter is 
depicted as a maiden of far higher mind, 
Once admit that the poet’s creation, Elspie, 
is a possibility among Highland damsels 
reared in a hut or bothie, and the rest, al- 
though not highly probable, is certainly not 
impossible. The characters of the other 
young men of the party are admirably 
sketched, and the wit and humor of the 
conversations excellent. That some scenes 
—as, for instance, the Highland gathering 
in the first book—were mainly colored (not 
to say actually drawn) from the life, there is, 
we suppose, little doubt ; and we have even 
heard some personages identified.* The 
tutor, Adam, is made to play the part of a 
Mentor, to whom the youthful Telemachus 
of the party virtually replies throughout: 
‘“‘ There is much force in some of your rea- 
sonings, but, on the whole, I decline to dis- 
sent from you.” There is great merit and 
real originality in many of the metaphors 
and similes ; but, above all, there glows that 
ardent love of nature which even a casual 
meeting with the author might enable one 
to perceive to be one of his ruling passions. 
Those who, having lived much in mountain- 
ous scenery, have been readers of Clough’s 
poems, may probably acquit us of exagger- 
ated statement, if we say that not even 
Wordsworth himself is truer to the heart 
of hill-country nature than Arthur Clough. 
We shall venture to assume that many of 
our readers are still unacquainted with the 
“ Bothie,” and proceed to support our asser- 
tions by a few extracts ; premising, however, 
that we shall quote from the earlier edition 
of the poem. For, even after making due 
allowance for a natural prepossession in fa- 
vor of that form which has become familiar 
to us, we are compelled to think (with an 
able critic in the Church and State Review) 
that the alterations of the later edition are, 
on the whole, not felicitous. 

The following is from the scene of the ban- 
quet. Its motto (and the mottoes through- 
out are very cleverly chosen) being Socii cra- 
tera coronant. The anacoluthon observable in 
Sir Hector’s address is certainly not a spe- 
cial peculiarity of the after-dinner speaking 
here described. 


* The Marquis of Ayr was said to represent a 
deceased nobleman, whose title was taken from @ 





town on the river Aire. 
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*Two orations alone the memorial song will 
render ; 

For at the banquet’s close spake thus the lively 
Sir Hector, 

Somewhat husky, with praises exuberant, often 
repeated, 

Pleasant to him and to them, of the gallant 
Highland soldiers 

Whom he erst led in fight ;—something husky, 
but cheery, though weary, 

Up to them rose and spoke the gray but glad- 
some Chieftain :-— 

Fill up your glasses once more, my friends— 

with all the honors, 

There was a toast which I forgot, which our 
gallant Highland homes have 

Always welcomed the stranger—I may say, de- 
lighted to see 

Fine young men at my table. My friends! are 
you ready? The Strangers. 

Gentlemen, I drink your healths — and I wish 
you—with all the honors !”—P. 8. 


We offer the following as a specimen of 
Clough’s sarcastic views of certain phases of 
life. We may not be always disposed to 
endorse these views: but seldom, if ever, 
can it be asserted that his insinuations are 
wholly groundless. The present one, for ex- 
ample, is not devoid of a certain degree of 
countenance from art as well as from real 
life. Pictures of good boys thus engaged 
with richly dressed parents may be seen. 
Of course there is another side to the ques- 
tion, but it is well to have the danger in one 
direction vividly set before us. 


“ We must all do something, and in my judg- 
ment do it 

In our station; independent of it, but not re- 
gardless ; 

Holding it, not for enjoyment, but because we 
cannot change it. 

Ah! replied Philip, alas! the noted phrase 

of the prayer-book, 

Doing our duty in that state of life to which 

God has called us, 

Seems to me always to mean, when the little 
rich boys say it, 

Standing in velvet frock by mamma’s brocaded 
flounces, 

Eying her gold-fastened book, and the chain 
and watch at her bosom,— 

Seems to me always to mean, Eat, drink, and 
never mind others.”—P. 11. 


Our next extract shaJl be a few lines ex- 
hibiting the different accounts of a walking 
tour by two of the party, Arthur Audley and 
Lindsay—nicknamed by his companions the 
Piper. 

* And it was told, the Piper narrating and Ar- 
thur correcting, 

Coloring he, dilating, magniloquent, glorying in 
picture, 





He to matter of fact still softening, paring, abat- 
ing, 

He to the great might-have-been upsoaring, sub- 
lime, ideal, 

He to the merest it—was restricting, diminish- 
ing, dwarfing, 

River to streamlet reducing, and fall to slope 
subduing, 

So it was told, the Piper narrating, corrected 
of Arthur, 

How under Linn of Dee, where over rocks, be- 

‘tween rocks, 

Freed from prison the river comes, pouring, 
rolling, rushing, 

Then at a sudden descent goes sliding, gliding, 
unbroken, 

Falling, sliding, gliding, in narrow space col- 
lected, 

Save for a curl at the end where the curve re- 
joins the level, 

Save for a ripple at last, a sheeted descent un- 
broken,— 

How to the element offering their bodies, down- 
shooting the fall, they 

Mingled themselves with the flood and the force 
of imperious water.” —P, 22, 


We speak under correction, but, so far as 
we are aware, “ the great might-have-been ” 
which we now observe in reviews and maga- 
zines is a phrase invented by Clough. A 
little further on, we have another phrase, 
“the joy of eventful living,” which seems to 
have become part of the language. The 
American essayist, Mr. Emerson, has placed 
it in his “ Conduct of Life” without any 
marks of quotation, probably because he 
was unaware of the source whence the words 
came. To have achieved this is something: 
it is part of the praise bestowed on Giusti 
by the Italians. We proceed to subjoin part 
of another passage of a different character, 
embodying thoughts often hinted at, but 
seldom so emphatically expressed. 


“ Grace is given of God, but knowledge is bought 
in the market; 

Knowledge needful for all, yet cannot be had 
for the asking. 

There are exceptional beings, one finds them 
distant and rarely, 

Who, endowed with the vision alike and the 
interpretation, 

See, by their neighbors’ eyes, and their own stil 
motions enlightened, 

In the beginning the end, in the acorn the oak 
of the forest, 

In the child of to-day its children to long gen- 
erations, 

In a thought or a wish a life, a drama, an epos. 

There are inheritors, is it ? by mystical genera- 
tion, 

Heiring the wisdom and ripeness of spirits gone 
by : without labor 

Owning what others by doing and suffering 
earn; what old men, 
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After long years of mistake and erasure, are 
proud to have come to, 

Sick with mistake and erasure, possess when 
possession is idle.”—P. 30. 


From among many beautiful descriptions 
of scenery, we select this as an especial fa- 
vorite :— 


“ It was on Saturday eve, in the gorgeous bright 
October, 

Then when brackens are changed, and heather 
blooms are faded, 

And amid russet of heather and fern green trees 
are bonnie ; 

Alders are green and oaks; the rowan scarlet 
and yellow ; 

One great glory of broad gold pieces appears 
the aspen, 

And the jewels of gold that were hung in the 
hair of the birch-tree, 

Pendulous, here and there, her coronet, neck- 
lace, and earrings, 

Cover her’ now o’er and o’er; she is weary and 
scatters them from her. 

There upon Saturday eve, in the gorgeous bright 
October, 

Under the alders knitting, gave Elspie her troth 
to Philip."—P. 45. 


There is more that we would gladly quote ; 
but,we must hasten onwards to the consider- 
ation of other matters. The “ Bothie” re- 
veals the state of utter uncertainty about the 
great problems of life to which Clough’s 
mind was by this time reduced. 


“If there is battle, ’tig battle by night: I stand 
in the darkness, 

Here in the mé/ée of men, Ionian and Dorian on 
both sides, 

Signal and password known; which is friend 
and which is foeman ? 

Is ita friend? I doubt, though he speak with 
the voice of a brother. 
* * * 

Yet is my feeling rather to ask, Where is the 
battle ? 

Yes, I could find in my heart to cry, in spite of 
my Elspie, 

Oh, that the armies indeed were arrayed, Oh, joy 
of the onset, 

Sound, thou Trumpet of God, come forth, Great 
Cause, to array us, 

King and Leader, appear, thy soldiers sorrowing 
seek thee. 

Would that the armies indeed were arrayed, Oh, 
where is the battle 4 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor King in 
Israel, 

Only intinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, ‘For God’s sake, 
do not stir there !’” 


The author, we fear, renounced Christian- 
ity, and became a kind of Deist. Before we 
can so much as attempt to analyze any of 
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must try to lay down some general princi- 
ples. 


Few facts can be considered as better at- 
tested, both by experience and by revela- 
tion, than that any earnest awakening of 
good principle must leave a certain number 
of men Worse than it found them. Patriot- 
ism, for example, is a noble sentiment. Can 
any one doubt but that uumbers of the 
Athenians in the age of Serxes and in the 
age of Philip of Macedon, or of Germans 
living in the year 1813, became far finer and 
more exalted characters than they would 
otherwise have been, in consequence of 
the spirit of self-sacrificing patriotism then 
evoked. As little can we doubt but that 
numbers in each case became worse men, 
more selfish and more treacherous than (hu- 
manly speaking ) they would have proved in 
a time of less trying and extraordinary char- 
acter. Look at a smaller world. Take a par- 
ish, where matters have been going on in a 
sort of semi-careless manner without any 
great demonstration of religious zeal on the 
one hand, or any unenviable notoriety. 
But a young and active rector is appointed 
to the charge: many good works, hitherto 
unthought of, are originated; many souls 
are lifted into a far loftier atmosphere of 
thought and action; but (melancholy 
truth) it is wellnigh certain that wicked- 
ness will, in some quarters, prove more 
rampant, more open and unblushing than 
was the case under the former management. 
To earthly eyes, some of the people seem to 
become very decidedly worse. A similar 
result in both directions follows on any 
great crisis, as, for instance, the visitation 
of any Christian city by an earthquake, by 
the plague or cholera. 

Believers in God’s Word will readily ac- 
knowledge that its pages, if they leave much 
mystery still hanging round such solemn 
truths, at any rate recognize them and pre- 
pare the mind to look forward to both re- 
sults. The house of Israel cannot become 
as the heathen: if they do not rise above 
the idolaters, they must sink to a far lower 
depth. The child, whom Simeon takes in 
his arms, is set for the fall no less than for 
the rising again of many in Israel; and the 
apostles are a savor of death unto death, as 
well as of life unto life.* 


| * Ezekiel xx. 82; Luke ii. 84, 35; 2. Cor. ii. 15, 
6 


the causes of this sad fallinto scepticism, we yg, 
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Abstractedly, then, it is no necessary re- 
proach to a great moral or religious move- 
ment, to say that particular persons have 
been thrown back by it into carelessness, or 
scepticism, or profligacy. But at this point 
there comes into view another element 
which infinitely complicates the question. 
We have been assuming that a given move- 
ment is good; but how if its goodness be 
sullied with much admixture of evil; how 
if while the caug remains good, the agents 
employed in promoting it are bad? It is ob- 
vious that in such cases we cannot attribute 
the defalcation of this or that person solely 
to the reaction consequent upon a given 
movement. His recoil may have arisen 
from the influence of faults inherent in the 
views which he adopted, or from the preju- 
dice excited by the tone or conduct of some 
unworthy supporters. Dr. Arnold was 
keenly alive to the force of the distinction 
we are attempting to draw. An ardent sup- 
porter of liberalism in politics and of the 
Reformation in religion, he perceived how 
men might be alienated from either of these 
causes by the presence of such elements as 
those to which we have alluded. We might 
cite, by way of illustration, some of his re- 
marks on Falkland; or, as still more, per- 
haps, to the purpose, the following: “In 
speaking of the Revolution of 1688, I can 
imply no doubt whatever as to its merits. I 
grant that, descending to personal history, 
we should find principles sadly obscured ; 
much evil must be acknowledged to exist in 
one party, much good or much that claims 
great allowance in the other.” Again, on 
the letters of Junius: “One is ashamed to 
think of the celebrity so long enjoyed by a 
publication so worthless. . . . If I wished 
to prejudice a good man against popular 
principles, I could not do better than to put 
into his hands the letters of Junius.”* Of 
the English Reformation he used to say that 
it was especially necessary “ not to forget 
the badness of the agents in the goodness 
of the cause, or the goodness of the cause 
in the badness of the agents.” 

And now to return to our immediate sub- 
ject, from which we may seem to have been 
wandering. We have before us the specta- 
cle of a mind of singular conscientiousness, 
purity, and philanthropy, which was sub- 
_* Lectures on Modern History, pp. 288-240; 250; 
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jected to the influence of two great waves 
of thought, Arnoldism and Tractarianism ; 
and which, after being sensibly affected by 
both, deserted both for a vague scepticism. 
Many are, no doubt, prepared to condemn, 
with equal severity, each of these schools, 
and to look upon such an issue as occurred 
in Clough’s case as the natural result of 
such training. Very different, again, will 
be, in other quarters, the degree of blame 
respectively attributed to these two schools, 
their principles and their supporters, when 
such a case as the present is discussed with 
reference to them. We have no wish to un- 
dertake the task of analysis, nor do we pre- 
tend that we should be likely to accomplish 
it with perfect fairness. Although not dis- 
ciples of Mr. Maurice, we can recall with 
gratitude a remark made by him some ten 
or twelve years since, namely, that one great 
danger of religious periodicals and newspa- 
pers lay in their constant efforts to persuade 
men that all good came from their own party, 
all evil from that of their opponents, Fain 
would we avoid either danger. We acknowl- 
edge with regret, but frankly, that in’ the 
ranks of Germanism we recognize many 
who once took sweet counsel together with 
us; and we hope that we are prepared to 
listen to any really candid exposition of the 
faults fairly censurabje, in that cast of 
thought with which this review is associ- 
ated in the minds of its readers, or in the 
conduct of those with whom we sympathize. 
Not less incumbent is it upon us to admit 
ungrudgingly the immense amount of good 
effected by men from whose principles we 
differ widely ; as, for instance, Dr. Arnold. 
By all means let us acknowledge the won- 
derful loftiness of view, the hatred of all 
that is mean and base, the sympathy, with 
nobleness, displayed in his “ Lectures on 
Modern History” and in the volumes (es- 
pecially the third volume) of his “ History 
of Rome;” and let us listen, with no half- 
averted ears, to the glorification of the 
schoolmaster by Tom Brown. But as, on 
the one hand, we are not compelled to be si- 
lent in respect of the work achieved through 
the agency of the movement commenced in 
Oxford some thirty years since, so neither 
are we, on the other hand, required to shut 
our eyes to aught that appears to us mis- 
taken in the principles enforced by Dr. Ar- 
nold, or in the subsequent career of those 
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who were once subjected to the sway of that 
powerful and energetic mind.. We may fairly 
ask whether it is not true that many highly 
gifted disciples of that school are now among 
the adherents of neology. Two only, we 
believe, of the more distinguished Oxonians 
of Clough’s time can be said to have re- 
nounced the worship of Christ: Clough 
himself, and a fellow of Wadham College 
now known as an ardent Comtist. It may 
be a mere accident that both were con- 
nected with Rugby. But Rugbeans will 
drive people into remarking this, if they will 
persist in representing their much-loved 
school as wholly faultless. 

Thus much, at least, however, we believe 
that we may justly claim, namely, that he 
who would inquire into the history of 
Clough’s mind, should take his life and 
training as @ whole. Absurd and unjust as 
it would be to pretend that all the good 
characteristics of his heart and intellect 
were due to the atmosphere which he 
breathed at Oxford, and the scepticism 
solely due to Rugby, it is not, we submit, 
either just or generous entirely (or almost 
entirely) to reverse the statement. And 
here we are glad to be able to claim the 
support of an independent testimony. It is 
not easy for two critics to approach the sub- 
ject of Clough’s life and sentiments from 
more opposite points of the compass, than 
those from which it % approached by the 
present writer and by the author of the ar- 
ticle in the last October number of the Na- 
tional Review. But in this we are both 
agreed, that any serious attempt to trace the 
course of that erratic mind must take into 
account both factors, so to speak, of the 
product; and not one only, or even one pre- 
dominantly. The criticism of the National 
Review, whether correct or not, at any rate 
tries to hold the balance between the influ- 
ences of the two (partly co-operative, partly 
antagonistic) systems to which Clough was 
subjected. Not so, we conceive, the follow- 
ing statement of Canon Stanley :— 

“Beyond his Oxford days I will not fol- 
low him. It was his misfortune that those 
Oxford days were cast in the time of that 
great dhaclegieal tempest, which (as Profes- 
sor Goldwin Smith well remarks in his Lec- 
tures on Modern History) has cast the 
wrecks of the most gifted minds of the Uni- 
versity on every shore. This is not the place 
to inquire into the precise nature of his relig- 
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ious views then or afterwards. But who- 
ever will be most inclined to condemn his 
opinions in after years, may be assured that’ 
a rigorous analysis of the process by which 
he arrived at them will trace them, in great 
measure, to an abrupt and excessive reac- 
tion against the pa be of theology then 
dominant in Oxford, by which he was not 
only influenced, but for a time fascinated 
and subdued. When at last he broke away 
from the University and the Church, it was 
with the delight of one who had known 
more than other men the weight of the yoke 
which ecclesiastical authority had once laid 
upon him.” 

It is not, we trust, inconsistent with sin- 
cere respect for the high character borne by 
the writer of the above lines to express a 
doubt, whether his own mind is capable of 
instituting that “ rigorous analysis,” of which 
he speaks, in any case which touches so 
nearly the credit of his own personal friends. 
Not only, however, is the fairness of the rep- 
resentation as a whole open to question, but 
the correctness of the statement put forth in 
the last sentence as a matter of fact has been 
also seriously impugned. Is it true, that 
Clough “ broke away from the University and 
the Church—with delight ? ” 

This is one of those questions to which it 
is probably impossible for human lips to 
frame a complete and satisfactory reply. A 
mind that has gone through so much will, 
of necessity, have its varying moods; will 
feel and speak somewhat differently at differ- 
ent epochs; will be influenced, as by many 
minor incidents of health, spirits, outward 
events‘and scenes; so, too, by the company 
in which it is thrown, by the temper of the 
person to whom letters are addressed. It 
would be strange, indeed, if a man like 
Clough, who could scarcely make up his mind 
on any of the great problems that lie before 
us, should have proved strictly consistent in 
the language which he employed about res- 
olutions so important, and involving so 
much. Even in the case of separations less 
momentous, we know that the actors have 
not preserved a uniform tenor of thought. 
Fox, on the memorable night of his sever- 
ance from Burke, declared that Burke had 
been his master, and that he had learned 
from him everything that he knew. Yet it 
is on record that, on another occasion, Fox 
asserted (we think it was over his wine) that 
“after all, Burke had always been a d—d 
wrong-headed fellow.” Are we to infer (as. 
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we have seen it hence inferred) that Fox’s 
previous language in Parliament had been 
all mere falsehood and hypocrisy? Surely 
not: we believe, for our own part, that the 
eulogy on Burke proceeded from Fox’s 
nobler and truer self, and that the subse- 
quent utterance was made thoughtlessly in 
some moment of irritation, perhaps under 
the influence of an imperfect function of the 
digestive powers. 

In the case of Clough, we do not pretend 
to be able to speak, with anything like dog- 
matic confidence, on the point at issue be- 
tween the impugners and the defender of 
Canon Stanley’s accuracy, whose respective 
letters appeared in the Guardian issues of 
January 22 and 29, and February 5, 1862. 
To learn that Clough had conveyed to dif- 
ferent minds very different impressions of 
his states of feeling did not take us by sur- 
prise. The question still remains—which of 
these two impressions thus produced was the 
truer, deeper manifestation of his inmost 
self ? 

If we are in any degree to avail ourselves 
of Clough’s poetry; if his verse be in truth 
(as we cannot but believe) the expression of 
his real thoughts and feelings, then we must 
say that we have been unable in the “ Bo- 
thie,” in the “ Ambarvalia,” or in the poems 
now published since the author’s death, to 
find one single line that can be held to cor- 
roborate Dr. Stanley’s assertion, that Clough 
“broke away from the University and the 
Church—with delight.” On the other hand 
we know of few volumes of the same size, 
from which we might cull more frequent 
avowals, more or less direct, of the sadden- 
ing and unsatisfying character of the scepti- 
cism into which Clough unhappily fell. 


It would certainly seem probable, on & 
priori considerations, that scepticism must 
be injurious to a poet. We are inclined, so 
far at least as regards all the higher kinds 
of poetry, to accept Mr. Ruskin’s definition : 
“the suggestion, by the imagination, of no- 
ble grounds for the noble emotions.” But 
he who doubts and hesitates, where others 
believe, has surely cut off from himself an 
immense and important portion of those 
grounds. Nor does it at first sight seem, as 
if the facts of the case militated with such 
anticipations. The three who are considered 
in the present age to occupy the highest 
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thrones in the realms of poesy, Homer, 
Dante, and Shakspeare, are all (according to 
their light) earnest believers. Of the great 
poetic stars that gem the intellectual firma- 
ment of Greece, scarcely one appears to have 
had its lustre dimmed by the clouds of un- 
belief. Far more might, of course, be as- 
serted respecting the poets of Hebrew song ; 
for they are poets, though they are likewise 
something far higher. In a not wholly dis- 
similar spirit, mutatis mutandis, might we 
speak of some famous Orientals; as, for ex- 
ample, the Sanscrit and Arabian bards and 
the Persian poet, Firdusi. And among the 
Roman poets, Virgil and Persius are emi- 
nently religious men. It were easy to make 
a long list from among the poets of modern 
Christendom, including such names as those 
of Spenser, Racine, Calderon, Tasso, Mil- 
ton, Klopstock, Wordsworth. 

But, on the other hand, it must be frankly 
acknowledged that the list of great poets 
who have been sceptics, or even worse, is 
very considerable; and that it has been 
largely increased during the last hundred 
years. Lucretius, Leopardi, Goethe, Hein- 
rich, Heine, Shelley, Alfred de Musset, are 
all on the wrong side of that line which sep- 
arates faith from unbelief. It would bea 
curious problem to discuss in what way these 
minstrels have laid hold on other grounds 
for exciting noble emotions, in the absence 
of that primary one of religion. We can 
only venture upon a few random suggestions. 

With respect to the first named in our 
list, we have to consider what sore tempta- 
tions to total unbelief were presented by the 
Greek and Roman mythology. But itis sin- 
gular that Lucretius has been an object of 
great admiration to many earnest Christians. 
This phenomena has been treated with much 
fulness and beauty by Mr. Keble, in his 
Prelectiones Academice. He shows how 
that great poet’s love of the Infinite, how 
his lamentations over the shortness and fee- 
bleness of human existence, may all be. so 
read as to prove the need of religion, and, 
as it were, lay a foundation for it. We may 
add that the poet’s philanthropic sentiments, 
such as that grand and touching line,— 


“‘ Imbecillorum esse seequum misererier omnes,” 


tend in the same direction, and help to justify 
the verdict of our poetess, who had (quite 
independently) arrived at the same con 
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clusions with the author of the “ Christian 
Year.” 


“ Tucretius—nobler than his mood : 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and. said, ‘ No God,’ 


** Finding no bottom : he denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side, 


“ By grace of God! his face his stern, 

As one compelled, in spite of scorn, 

To teach a truth he could not learn.” * 

In Leopardi, not ali the majesty of his 
verse and sculptured beauty of dictior*is 
sufficient to overcome the sense of dreari- 
ness, which his unbelief continually suggests. 
He is compelled to fill up the void, as he best 
may, by his love of nature and of art; his 
affection for his sister, his interest in the past 
glories of Italy. Heine, if he deserves a 
place with the rest here named (which is 
doubtful), is a poet in spite of his scepticism, 
not in anywise in consequence of it. Never, 
probably, has he soared higher than when, 
as in his Jehuda ben Halévg, he throws him- 
self into a state of sympathy with the fallen 
fortunes of his Hebrew countrymen. In 
such compositions he has reared his super- 
structure on the basis of faith in a religion 
which, though meant to be only local and 
transitory, was yet really and truly divine, 
really and truly a preparation for the relig- 
ion of Christ. Goethe, however much hea- 
thenized as a man, was yet able by his ex- 
traordinary genius, by his varied insight and 
sympathy, to enter into the feelings of all 
classes of Christians; and frequently, both 
as poet and critic, testified his admiration for 
the presence of a Christian element in the 
creations of prose, fiction, and of the drama. 
Shelley one may charitably hope to have been 
partially insane. Against the raving, in 
which he blasphemed the name of the 
Saviour of the world, we have to place the 
strange inconsistency of his poetic homage 
to her whom all generations call blessed, in 
that she was chosen to be the mother of that 
Saviour. And lastly, De Musset, amidst 
his too often immoral productions, yet leaves 
on the mind of him who reads in a right 
spirit, his more unexceptionable poems, the 
strongest impression of the satiety attendant 
on a blasé existence, mingled with wishes 

* Mrs. Browning’s “ A Vision of Poets.” The 
highly finished paper on Lucretius by M. Sellar in 


the Ozford Essays for 1855, though quite taking a 
line of its own, is by no means antagonistic. 
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(of which we cannot doubt the sincerity for 
the time) that he had been born before the 
age of Voltaire, and were able to believe in 
the “ holy word of Christ.” 

Short and hurried as has been the above 
reference to these exceptional (for, after all, 
they are exceptional) cases of unbelieving 
poets, we cannot think that more detailed 
examination would alter the general conclu- 
sion to which they point. That conclusion 
we conceive to be, that the alliance between 
poetry and religion is natural, that the di- 
vorce between them is forced and unnatural.. 
Whether it be an ASschylus revelling in the 
supernatural, or a De Musset sighing that he 
cannot do so, each poet, though in a widely. 
different way, is surely proclaiming the self- 
same principle. 

We return to Clough, and we ask what 
circumstances there were which could at all 
make up to him, as a poet, for his most un- 
happy scepticism. That it grievously nar- 
rowed his field of vision, we can hardly doubt. 
Compare with Clough’s poems an equal num- 
ber of pages in those, say, of Robert Brown- 
ing, and see how varied is the symphony of 
the author of ‘ Paracelsus,” by the side of 
the,few restricted and reiterated tunes con- 
tained in the volume before us. Even after 
making due allowance for the comparative 
shortness of Clough’s career, must not his 
great want of variety be mainly attributed 
to his unbelief? 

But as we have seen, in the case of some 
other poets, the way in which they have tried 
to fill up the vacuum caused by lack of faith, 
it may be interesting to ask what were, in 
this respect, the resources of Clough? 
Those who look at his intellect fairly, will 
probably pronounce it to have been some- 
what deficient in subjectivity, in versatility, 
perhaps also in the higher ranges of the im- 
aginative faculty. His utterly unsettled 
state of mind prevents, likewise, the display 
of that vigor which confidence in the truth 
of a man’s teaching can alone impart. But 
we cannot fail to recognize the presence of a 
power that he had fairly won by his many 
virtues. In the first place, there was his 
rare conscientiousness. Other men may con- 
trive to reconcile with their sense of honor 
and duty, the retention of places of emolu- 
ment and trust, long after they have re- 
signed all belief in the truths, which those. 





places were presumed to be means of ‘sup~ 
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porting. Not so Clough; he gave up at 
once the high and honorable post which he 
had won in Oxford, and threw himself on the 
world for a livelihood. It was even said, 
and we can well believe it, that at a time 
when such pecuniary aid would have been of 
real consequence to him, he refused to write 
in periodicals which would gladly have 
opened their columns to him, because he was 
unable to concur in their general tone. 
Such scrupulousness endows a man with a 
rightful privilege to utter warnings, serious 
or sarcastic, to those around him whom he 
sees to be following a course quite opposite 
to his own; and of these warnings many are 
scattered up and down his pages. In the 
next place (though to our deep sorrow), 
Clough seems to have renounced belief in 
revelation, yet whatever he did retain, he 
acted up to, far more consistently than most 
of us, who believe indeed much that he lost, 
but do not with equal resoluteness carry out 
our belief into practice. Courage, purity, 
belief in God, warm philanthropy, patriot- 
ism, a deep sense of the sinfulness of sin, 
all these, besides his love of nature, were 
present to enable him to summon up in other 
minds “the noble emotions.” Let itebe 
added that in his scepticism there was noth- 
ing Voltairian; he did not (as it has been 
well remarked) try to turn and rend the 
creed that he had resigned. Widely as we 
dissent from most of his speculations, it is 
seldom indeed, if ever, that Clough seems 
open to blame on purely moral ground: * 
though of course in speaking thus we waive 
for the moment the profound question, how 
far unbelief is of itself the evidence and the 
result of something morally wrong at the 
foundation. 

The following is a fair sample of that sa- 
tiric censure upon the world’s ways which 
our author’s conscientious self-sacrifice gave 
him a perfect right to utter :— 

“THE LATEST DECALOGUE. 


“Thou shalt have one God only ; who 
Would be at the expense of two ? 
No graven images may be 
Worshipped, except the currency ; 


* We have always regretted the presence of one 
or two lines in the “ Bothie,’’ that seemed slight] 
soarse. ‘The conjunction of Clough’s poems, wit 
Mr. Burbridge’s (of which some were thoroughly 
gross), wus a most unhappy one. But Clough’s 
are, by this last edition, forever severed from that 
anfortunate companionship. ‘The omissions from 
his own poem, made by Clough’s directions, give 
evidence of prudence and good taste: 
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Swear not at all; for, for thy curse 

Thine enemy is none the worse. 

At church on Sunday to attend 

Will serve to keep the world thy friend. 

Honor thy parents ; that is, all 

From whom advancement may befall. 

Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 

Officiously to keep alive. 

Do not adultury commit ; 

Advantage rarely comes of it. 

Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat, 

When it’s so lucrative to cheat. 

Bear not false witness ; let the lie 

Have time on its own wings to fly. 
«Thou shalt not covet; but tradition 

Approves all forms of competition.” —P. 50. 


The next we are about to quote seems 
generally selected as the most beautiful, the 
most truly poetical of all his compositions. 

“ Qua cursum ventus. 


“ As ships becalmed at eve, that lay 

With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day, 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried ; 


“ When fell the night, up sprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 
Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving side by side: 


“ E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew tv feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged. 


“ At dead of night their,sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist what first with dawn appeared ! 
“To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
To that, and your own selves, be true. 


“ But, O blithe breeze ; and, O great seas, 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 

“ One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare,— 

O bounding breeze, O rushing seas ! 
At last, at last, unite them there !”"—P. 25. 


That, after all, Clough did but little towards 
the realization of the high hopes entertained 
of him is admitted by his warmest friends 
and admirers. To us, we own, he seems to 
have exhibited but slight growth in power 
after the publication of Ambarvalia in 1848. 
As this assertion may seem to spring from 
mere prejudice, we shall briefly attempt to 
set forth a portion of the evidence on which 
it is based. . 

We have in the volume before us the au- 
;thor’s hitherto unpublished poem, entitled 
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Amours de Voyage. Itis perhaps character- | 
istic of the writer’s general state of feeling at ! 
the time, that the hero is a quasi-lover, who | 
cannot make up his mind whether he really 
is in love or not. Jl doutait de tout, méme 
de l'amour, is one of the mottoes. This cir- 
cumstance almost excludes the possibility of 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold thinks so essen- 
tial to poetry ; namely, “a grand action ” as 
a basis. However, let that pass. What we 
complain of in the poet’s treatment of his 
theme is the sort of undercurrent of assump- 
tion, that because he had become thoroughly 
and exclusively republican and sceptical, the 
world was immediately bound to carry out 
his theories with perfect consistency, without 
misgivings, without halting or repentance. 

Mr. Palgrave, in the not very satisfactory 
memoir prefixed to these volumes, quotes 
from one or two of Clough’s letters. These 
letters appear to have been written, not in 
English, but in Carlylese. This is a language 
which is possibly tolerable at first hand, but 
at second hand surely most intolerable. We 
shall consequently only state the gist of 
them, which is, that Clough rejoiced at Paris 
in the existence of the Republic, but found 
out in a few days that the glory of his dreams 
was departing. Untaught, apparently, by 
this experience, he lingered on at: Rome, 
because (says Mr. Palgrave) he was “ un- 
able or unwilling to believe that what at least 
bore the name of Republic could really lead 
the crusade on behalf of despotism.” Such 
conduct may mark the amiable enthusiast : 
we cannot say that it seems to us a sign of 
any great knowledge of human nature, or of 
any great insight into French nature. 

For, in the first place, what right has any 
man to conclude that because a nation has 
just established a republic, republicanism 
must needs prove their one solitary passion P 
Lord Macaulay has justly derided the pre- 
tensions of those second-rate playwrights, 
who depict their dramatis persone as influ- 
enced by some one ruling passion to the ex- 
clusion of every other. Much less can we 
expect a great nation to be thus under the 
dominion of one idea alone. It certainly 
does not follow that because a people are 
governed ina particular manner, they may 
not reasonably suppose that the circum- 
stances of another nation are so peculiar that 
they cannot be ruled similarly. 
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No. 1 is in a state of thorough contentment 
with that species of constitution, which it is 
interdicting tonation No.2. Butsuppose that 
the former has only adopted this constitution 
under the pressure of a momentary impulse, 
and soon after renounces for itself the very 
kind of government, of which it has deprived 
its neighbor. Obviously, whether the policy 
of armed intervention has been justifiable or 
otherwise, the charge of inconsistency is 
| greatly lessened. Now, this seems really to 
have been the case with France. That Mr. 
John Stuart Mill is correct in maintaining 
that a certain set of politicians had deter- 
mined on a Republic if the Orleanist mon- 
archy were overthrown, we will not dispute. 
But the nation, as a whole, appears to have 
been completely taken by surprise in 1848. 
M.M. de Carné and de Montalembert assert 
this in the most emphatic terms. “Jl ya@ 
une republique, il n’y a pas des republicains,” 
was the expression of a well-wisher to the 
new régime. Another witness (who, if not 
unprejudiced, is certainly far less prejudiced 
than Clough) observes in speaking of the 
varied forms of constitution which his coun- 
try has tried: “‘ De tous les gouvernements 
qui se sont succédé depuis soixante ans, 
aucun n’a eu une existence plus agitée et 
plus.courte que la république, aucun n’a 
laissé derriére lui une mémoire chargé de 
souvenirs plus pénibles.” * 

Clough must have known (or, at any rate, 
might have known) that no inconsiderable 
party in France supported the expedition to 
Rome on what they believed to be sincerely 
religious grounds. A much larger party, in 
whose breasts the religious element burnt 
but feebly, were very unwilling to break with 
the old traditions of their country. One of 
those traditions undoubtedly was, that the 
French nation was a kind of lay supporter 
of the Papacy.t Added to this tradition was 
the reflection that if France did not take the 
first step, Austria undoubtedly would. Ifour 
memory serves us aright, it was M. Odilon 
Barrot who, in defending before the French 
Chambers the expedition to Rome, skilfully 

* Prince Albert de Broglie; “ Questions de Re- 
ligion et d*Histoire ” (Tome i. p. 9). 

t “ Charlemange, dans sons testament, légua & 
ses fils la tutelle de I'Eglise romajne. Ce legs 
repudié par les empereurs allemands, avait pass 
comme une espéce de fidéi-commis & Ja couronne 


de France.’ Preface to Du Pape. De Maistre, 
though nct a Frenchman, knew very well for whom 








Thus much on the assumption that nation 


| he was writing. 
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availed himself in turn of each and all of 
these various sentiments. 

But that possibly the French themselves 
were not violently enamored of their own 
republic, and therefore cared little for the 
fate of republics elsewhere; that there 
might be sincere Roman Catholics who be- 
lieved in the temporalities of the Papacy as 
& necessary condition the upholding of its 
spiritual claims to supremacy; that the 
prejudices of which De Maistre had so ably 
appealed might have their weight, especially 
at a time when numbers were trying to re- 
unite some at least of the broken links of a 
national life; that jealousy of Austria might 
make up for whatever was wanting on other 
grounds; of all this Clough appears to have 
seen nothing. His view of the political 
portion of the case seems to be summed up 
in the one short and to him all-sufficient 
formula: This is a Republic, and it ought 
not, under any circumstances, to be put 
down. 

As a poem, the Amours de Voyage cannot, 
we imagine, claim any high rank. It dis- 
plays skill in metre, and that is nearly all. 
As a comment on the history of the siege 
of Rome by the French, it seems all but ab- 
solutely worthless. We doubt whether a 
reader obtains one single fresh idea about 
that siege, which he could not gain from 
turning to a file of old newspapers. In 
one point, however, Clough protests against 
the doctrine of the press of that epoch. For 
he writes : — 


“ Notwithstanding all journals, 
Honor for once to the tongue and the pen of the 
eloquent writer ! 
Honor to speech! and all honor to thee, thou 
noble Mazzini!” 


We have expended, in our last April num- 
ber, so many pages on “ Thought in Italy,” 
that we cannot afford to retrace our steps at 
any length. But as regards that Mazzinian 
rule, which Clough chose to see as all couleur 
de roge, we cannot forget a remark made by 
Giusti. And if in such a matter we prefer 
the authority of the Italian, we do not know 
on what single ground even Clough’s great- 
est admirers could claim precedence for him 
here. Washea poet? So was Giusti, and 
a far greater one; the poet not of a small 
clique, but one who spoke to the heart of a 
nation. Was Clough a Liberal? so was Gi- 
usti; only, we must maintain, with still 
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higher claims to the name in its noblest 
sense. Was Clough fond of Italy and de- 
sirous of its best welfare? so was Giusti: 
he lived for this end, and did not take it up 
as a temporary furore only. Now Giusti 
writes: “One of Mazzini’s arts of reigning 
has been the system of terror, and the 
preaching of liberty with uplifted dagger.” 
Giusti was the very last person to write 
thus without due cause. That Clough was 
unaware of this great charge is extremely 
probable. But the question naturally arises: 
did he put himself in the way of learning 
the whole state of the case? or had he not 
now become a thorough partisan, with the 
failings that too often follow on unchecked 
partisanship ? 

As for the religious teaching of this 
poem: those whose intolerance of Roman- 
ism is such that they conscientiously believe 
that a man had better cease to be a Chris- 
tian at all, than adopt that form of Christi- 
anity, may be able to approve of it; but we 
do not see how it can possibly recommend 
itself to any others. The hero, as the 
National Reviewers justly remark, “ has 
some sort of religion, but cannot himself 
tell what it is.” If Romanism is so utterly 
corrupt, that this impalpable Theism is pref- 
erable, then—but not otherwise—is our au- 
thor’s aspiration endurable. 


“Would to Heaven the old Goths had made a 
cleaner sweep of it, 

Would to Heaven some new ones would come 
and destroy these churches!” 


If all that the Roman people are to get in 
exchange is a creed of the above-named 
quality, then we cannot conceive how Rome, 
Italy, or Europe is to be the gainer. 

It is so rare to obtain earnest convictions 
side by side with a large-minded and toler- 
ant temper, that we are almost, it would 
seem, compelled in many cases to accept the 
presence of one gift as an atonement for 
some lack of the other. We say of one 
thinker, he may not be very tolerant, but he 
is certainly thoroughly in earnest; of an- 
other, that he is less definite than we could 
wish, but that in treating of controversy he 
can at any rate make allowances for both 
sides. What does seem to be unbearable is 


an admixture of latitudinarianism and intol- 
erance; and this we are sorry to say we find 
in some parts of these Amours de Voyage. 
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With the epoch of the Reformation on the 
Continent are associated, in the most promi- 
nent manner, two great names, that of Mar- 
tin Luther and that of Ignatius Loyola. 
That thousands should honor one of these 
names, and well-nigh demonize the other, is 
natural enough. The present century has, 
however, witnessed on both sides, some re- 
markable admissions respecting the ele- 
ments of greatness and of zeal that may be 
found in each. Witness such expressions as 
the following, in the work of the greatest 
modern Roman Catholic of Germany: “ An 
obstacle which makes the Lutheran view 
more pardonable, since it shows that i 
sprang out of a true Christian zeal.” .. . 
“The Reformers, in the excess of a pious 
zeal, rejected ail exertion on the part of 
man.” . . . “It would be in the highest 
degree unjust, if we did not show that, ac- 
cording to the Lutheran system, the renova- 
tion of sinful man, the moral change—in a 
word, sanctification — must attach to the 
confiding reception of the declaration of the 
forgiveness of sin.” . . . “‘ Who knows not 
the brilliant description of faith in his [Lu- 
ther’s] preface to St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans?” ... ‘ Here the Reformers were 
evidently misled by the most vague, most 
confused, yet withal honorable feelings.” * 
Such is the language of Mohler. Dr. Dél- 
linger is somewhat less charitable, but not 
less fully does he recognize in Luther “ the 
mightiest democrat and most popular char- 
acter that Germany ever possessed—greatest 
of his age—the centre of a new circle of 
ideas, the most condensed expression of that 
religious and ethical mode of thought pecul- 
iar to the German mind, and from whose 
mighty influence even those who resisted it 
could not wholly withdraw themselves.” + 

Not less marked, or less striking, has 
been the recognition of the merits of Loyola 
from the pen of writers far removed from 
his teaching or influence. ‘ No dispassion- 
ate student of his life,” says Sir James Ste- 
phen, “ will question his integrity, or deny 
him the praise of a devotion at once sincere, 
habitual, and profound. It is not to the 
glory of the Reformed to depreciate their 
greatest antagonist; or to think meanly of 
him, by whom, more than by any other man, 


* Symbolism, vol. i. pp. 180, 183, 159, 185, 208 
(Eng. ‘I'rans.). | 
¢ The Church and the Churches (Eng. Trans.), | 
pp. 26, 267. j 
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the Reformation was stayed, and the Church 
of Rome rescued from her impending doom.”* 
“Fervent he was—fervently devout,” says 
the Nonconformist, Mr. Isaac Taylor, “ and 
our Protestant notions would lead us into a 
very perilous kind of uncharitableness, if 
they forbade our thinking of Ignatius Loy- 
ola as an eminently good and Christian 
man.” 

But that “ perilous kind of uncharitable- 
ness” had been thoroughly attained by 
Clough. As for Luther, Clough apparently 
accepts from others a semi-sneer at his 
achievements; while Loyola and his famous 
society are dismissed off-hand, at a blow, in 
some silly and splenetic lines. Are we un- 
reasonable, then, in thinking that by this 
time scepticism had narrowed alike the 
range of Clough’s intellect and the generos- 
ity of his feelings ? 

A Scotch Presbyterian layman, of some- 
what latitudinarian tendencies, ponders as 
follows over the scene presented by the Col- 
iseum :— 


“The Coliseum, of all that Rome en- 
closes, should be seen alone and by moon- 
light. No other human monument speaks 
so strongly to the moral sense of man. The 
deep and lonely silence of the midnight 
hour within its vast walls, is only broken by 
the chirping of the solitary cricket in the 
grass of that arena which has resounded 
with the shrieks of human beings, the wild 
yells of ferocious beasts tearing them, and 
the acclamations of eighty thousand specta- 
tors rejoicing in the butchery. This is the 
triumph of the Christian religion. This im- 
mense edifice is coeval with Christianity, and 
is its noblest history. Eighteen centuries 
ago, the most civilized people on the face of 
the earth erected this huge pile for savage 
and bloody spectacles, such as no known 
tribe on the face of the earth at the present 
day is so barbarous, so destitute of human- 
ity, feeling for others, and discrimination of 
right and wrong, as to enjoy or tolerate. 
The New Zealander or the Cherokee of the 
present day stands higher as a moral being, 
imbued with feelings of humanity and of 
duty to his fellow-men, than the citizen of 
ancient Rome in his most civilized state. Is 
this no improvement in the social condition 
of man? Is man not in a progressive state 
as to moral and intellectual being? We 
may ask, if human nature itself has not 
changed during these eighteen centuries, 

* Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. i. p. 
249. 

+ Loyola and Jesuitism. 
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and if we really belong to the same species 
of beings as the men who, eighteen centu- 
ries ago, laid those stones upon each other 
for the uses for which this fabric was erected ? 
These stones are still sharp!y square. Man 
has changed more than his works. How 
little appear all the squabbles between 
Church and Church, between Catholic and 
Protestant, Lutheran and Presbyterian, sect 
and sect, opinion and opinion, when we con- 
sider this sublime result of Christianity as a 
whole, amidst these walls which witnessed 
its origin, its progress, and are now bearing 
testimony to its humanizing influences on 
the condition of man! Details vanish be- 
fore the sublime result. Time itself seems 
to vanish amidst the works of man standing 
for eighteen centuries, uninjured but by his 
own hands. What are eighteen centuries in 
the history of the human race ?—a span of 
time too short to reduce their buildings to 
dust, yet long enough to elevate their phys- 
ical condition from the deepest barbarism, 
ignorance, and wickedness, to civilization, 
knowledge, and religion—to raise them, 
morally and intellectually, to a new species 
of beings. The changes of eighteen centu- 
ries are enclosed within these gray walls of 
the Flavian amphitheatre.” * 
But of all this Clough can see and feel noth- 
ing whatever. He sits and muses in the 
Pantheon, and apostrophizes it :— 

**] repeople thy niches, 
Not with the Martyrs and Saints and Confes- 

sors and Virgins and children, 
But with the mightier forms of an older, aus- 
terer worship.” 

This austerer worship being simply of course 
that of the Pagan gods and goddesses. 
Austerer worship, forsooth, for which he 
quotes that easy Epicurean bard, whose non- 
chalance so revolted Dr. Arnold! We, who 
believe in the New Testament, can appeal 
to the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, in order to settle the question of the 
austerity of classic heathenism; but those 
who do not accept the teaching of St. Paul, 
might surely find enough to satisfy them- 
selves, on this score, in the pages of Ovid 
and of Juvenal. 

Clough subsequently visited America. 
At Boston he must have found much that 
was thoroughly congenial ; intellectual soci- 
ety, republican institutions, and an entire 
freedom from that dogmatism which in any 
form whatever seems so to have vexed and 
annoyed him. Of the real genius of some 
of the literati of Boston there can be no 

* Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, chap. xviii. 





question. Their right to complain of the 
“insular narrowness” of Englishmen is 
likewise indisputable, since continental na- 
tions make the same charge against us. 
Yet we cannot but fear that their admiration 
for Clough was fostered even more by sym- 
pathy with his scepticism, than by the rec- 
ognition of his intellect and conscicntious- 
ness. For ourselves, greatly admiring the 
powers of such persons as Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli and Mr. Holmes, we sincerely wish 
that the Boston school of thinkers could im- 
bibe a little of our “ insular narrowness,” if 
only in that term could be included a be- 
lief in the Creed of Nicaea. 

The injury which Clough’s example may 
possibly work will be among those who are 
disposed to doubt, but anxious to preserve a 
high tone of morality. Voltaire writes to 
Frederick II. of Prussia, complaining that his 
majesty has afforded a handle to those who 
say that neither good faith nor humanity can 
be found among unbelievers. Those whose 
tendency to scepticism might recoil before 
the spectacle of unscrupulousness and cold- 
hearted selfishness, exhibited by such a man 
as Frederick, may possibly hope that it shall 
be their lot, if they resign belief in the gos- 
pel, to imitate the uprightness and philan- 
thropy of such an one as Clough. Rarely 
indeed will they succeed, and even where 
they do imitate him, it must probably in- 
volve that same loss of joy and peace which 
is conspicuous throughout his poems, and 
be purchased at the price of all but throwing 
away the precious gifts of cultured intellect 
that had made their friends hope that they 
might one day achieve much. 

For ourselves, rather than hear that any 
one for whose welfare we cared, had embarked 
on such a course, we should prefer that he 
had become a deacon, even to a popular dis- 
senting preacher, such as, for instance, Mr. 
Spurgeon. We are not likely to feel undue 
sympathy with a teacher, who is so Calvin- 
istic, so anti-sacramental as this popular 
pulpit orator. But we can thoroughly sym- 
pathize with him, when he denounces the 
dangers of Universalism ; we rejoice in the 
singular warmth and freshness with which 
he insists on the greatness of an Athanasius 
and an Augustine, and on the debt of grati- 
tude which all Christians owe them: above 
all, amidst deep differences, we are at one 
with Mr. Spurgeon in the meaning and the 
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value of the One great Name, which is never | 


once openly proclaimed in the pages of the 
unhappy poet whose works we have been ex- 
amining. 

That this very reticence is at the bottom 
of much of the sympathy and the praise lav- 
ished on Clough in our periodical literature 
we do deeply fear; but we are not blind to 
other and better things in him, which are 
justly calculated to win the homage of men’s 
spirits ; and we have no wish to judge un- 
charitably. One word on the argument em- 
ployed, or at least implied, by many who 
lean to scepticism, because they imagine that 
they thereby avoid committing themselves. 
Such a supposition is utterly hollow, and will 
not bear the slightest examination. It has 
well been said, “‘ We must act, or abstain 
fiom action ; and on many subjects abstain- 
ing from action is well-nigh equivalent to act- 
ing in the opposite direction. If, when some 
person calls on us to obey him as a duty, our 
doubts lead us to refuse him obedience, we 
practically deny his authority. If, when 
hungry, we abstain from food which is put 
before us, such abstinence implies a practi- 
cal kelief that the food is distasteful, or un- 
wholesome, or that it is for some reason 
wrong to eat it. Hence arises the danger in 
all practical subjects, of methods of investi- 
gation and habits of thought which imply a 
long suspense of judgment with regard to 
matters immediately before us. Doubts may 
hang over the distance; but still we can 
make progress if they leave the foreground 
clear. With a few firm points on which to 
place our feet, we can make our way over a 
quagmire. But if we must advance at once 
we cannot account him a benefactor who 
floods the ground which lies immediately be- 
fore us while he gives us a promise that it 
shall be dry land next year. All information 
as to our course is a mockery which does not 
tell us in what direction we must turn our 
footsteps now.”* Alas! for those who have 


*“ The Letter and the Spirit,’ by Rev. C. P. 
Chretien, Fellow of Oriel College, etc. Macmil- 
lan. 1861 
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no better guidance for immediate action than 
such as they can obtain from the pages.of 
Arthur Hugh Clough. 

It is some consolation to perceive in 
Clough’s latest verses so many signs of his 
“olden heart ;” so far higher a tone than 
that of the “ Amours de Voyage.” The 
“ Clergyman’s Tale ” is truly beautiful: the 
following lines involve a teaching most ad- 
mirable for all of us :— 


«There are, I know of course, who lightly treat 

Such slips ; we stumble, we regain our feet ; 

What can we do, they say, but hasten on, 

And disregard it as a thing that’s gone. 

Many there are who in a case like this 

Would calm re-seek their sweet domestic bliss, 

Accept unshamed the wifely tender kiss, 

And lift their little children on their knees, 

And take their kisses too ; with hearts at ease 

Will read the household prayers—to church will 

0, 

And elemailans jen care if people know. 

Such men—so minded—do exist, God knows, 

And, God be thanked, this was not one of 
those.” 


From what sources, besides internal self- 
communion, Clough derived the deep sense 
here manifested of the weight of sin, of the 
way to regain lost graces lying through the 
road of self-denial in things lawful, we will 
not even pause to ask. Most happily, in 
thorough hatred of evil, the two schools of 
thought in which his spirit graduated are 
perfectly agreed. Nor does he make his 
penitent rest in anything that he himself can 
do. The wife is made to speak of— 


“One who takes away 
Our sin and gives us righteousness instead.” 


It is} we believe, the sole allusion to that 
Name throughout this volume. But its au- 
thor was deeply reserved. May it have been 
more often in his heart, if not upon his lips? 
His temptations in the direction of doubt 
were assuredly not light ones. In all sincer- 
ity and reverence do we utter over him the 
apostolic aspiration—Ady ait 6 Kipzog etpeiv 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 

THE STORY OF RICHARD SAVAGE, 

DRAMATIST AND POET. 

Tus unfortunate author may be said to 
live through Dr. Johnson’s Memoir of his 
life rather than in his own composition, in- 
asmuch as his works, eagerly as they were 
once sought for, and great as are their mer- 
its in many respects, are now seldom read. 
His story enlisted the sympathy of contem- 
poraries, and his claim to noble birth was 
not denied in his lifetime, but it was doubted 
by Boswell (who, after stating the case pro 
and con, concludes that the “ world must 
vibrate in a state of uncertainty as to what 
was the truth”), and it has since been called 
in question by more than one writer. No 
one, however, seems to have taken much 
pains to test and challenge it until within 
the last four years, when Mr. Moy Thomas 
revived the discussion of these historic 
doubts. 

Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Mason, 
of Sutton, in the county of Surrey, married 
Charles Lord Brandon, afterwards Earl of 
Macclesfield, in 1683. They separated after 
aunion of only a few months, and in the 
course of time she formed an intimacy with 
Richard Savage, Earl Rivers, which led to the 
birth of a daughter, who died when a few 
* months old, and afterwards of a son, and 
subsequently to her divorce from her hus- 
band. In the mean time, what had been 
going on came to the ears of Lord Mac- 
clesfield. She undoubtedly wished to be 
separated from him ; and she may have ac- 
knowledged the adulterous intercourse, as 
Dr. Johnson states her to have done; but, 
lest her title and fortune should be lost, great 
efforts were made to prevent his obtaining 
evidence. In December, 1696, under the 
name of Madam Smith, she took up her tem- 
porary abode in lodgings in Fox Court, a 
passage between Brook Street and Gray’s 
Inn Lane, and there, on the 16th of January, 
1697, gave birth to the second child, a son, 
who was christened on the 18th by the offici- 
ating minister of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and entered in the register as Richard, son 
of John and Mary Smith. Lord Rivers and 
a Mr. Ousley stood as godfathers in person, 
and Dorothy Ousley, his sister, as god- 
mother. On the following day the child was 
taken to Hampstead, and entrusted to a 
Mrs. Peglear to be nursed, and she was told 





that the child’s name was Richard Lee. In 
the following summer she was visited by the 
wife of Richard Portlock, a baker, in Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, who claimed the nurs- 
ling as their child, and after some alterca- 
tion, carried it off. It has been conjectured 
that the Portlocks, who did not appear as 
witnesses in the earl’s suit for divorce, were 
bribed to bring up the child as their own, 
and were only the agents of the Ousleys 
in removing him. At all events, he was 
never again seen by Nurse Peglear, and 
from this time all trace of his fate is lost. 
The earl, without further prosecuting his 
suit, obtained on the 15th of March, 1698, a 
special act of divorce (memorable as the 
first ever granted without previous sentence 
of the Ecclesiastical Court), and the countess, 
reduced to her maiden name of Anne Mason, 
married Colonel Brett, and lived with him 
until his death, in 1714. 

Richard Savage, the poet, first appears in 
1717, when he published a poem; and as 
far as can now be discovered, he made his 
first public claim to noble parentage in 1719, 
when he published another work—a play— 
entitled “‘ Love in a Veil: a Comedy wsitten 
by Richard Savage, Gentleman, Son of the 
late Earl Rivers,” in the dedication of which 
work to Lord Lansdown he avowed himself 
to be “the son of Earl Rivers by the Coun- 
tess of ——.” His own story is that to which 
Dr. Johnson gave world-wide currency in 
his Memoir (which was published in 1744, 
while Mrs. Brett was still living). The out- 
line.of it is that Savage, by the agency of 
Lady Mason, the Countess of Macclesficld’s 
mother, was placed in the care of a poor 
woman, who brought him up as her own 
child, and received payment from Lady 
Mason for her care; that his godmother, 
whom he called Mrs. Loyd, died when he 
was only seven years of age, having by her 
will bequeathed to him a legacy of £300; 
that he was placed at a grammar-school near 
St. Alban’s, where he received the only in- 
struction ever given to him; that when he 
was about fifteen, he was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker in Holborn; and that while in 
this servile condition, the person he had 
always known as his mother died, and 
that on searching her boxes he found let- 
ters written to her by Lady Mason, which 
revealed to him that he was the son of Lady 
Macclesfield, born during the wedlock of the 
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earl and countess, but that his father was 
Lord Rivers,.and that he was doomed to be 
disowned. Savage further stated this dis- 
covery of his birth to have been made after 
the death of Lord Rivers ; that the earl when, 
on his death-bed, had insisted on knowing 
what had become of his son, and had been 
informed by his mother that he was dead, 
whereupon he revoked a legacy of six 
thousand pounds, which he had bequeathed 
in the boy’s favor ; and that the intention of 
his mother, then Mrs. Brett, had been to 
send him secretly to the American planta- 
tions, but that she had been hindered by 
her relations from executing that unnatural 
project, and had thereupon destined him to 
a life of obscurity and labor. 

Those who contend that Savage personated 
the lost son of Lady Macclesfield point to 
the many improbabilities which these state- 
ments involve, and to the fact that Savage 
was himself the sole authority for many of 
them. They ask, where was he for the in- 
tervening ten years? whether the person 
whom he calls “ his godmother, Mrs. Loyd,” 
was identical with Dorothy Ousley ? how he 
acquired the letters of Lady Mason, which 
he said revealed to him the injustice he had 
suffered ? and why, if he possessed them, they 
were never produced ? where the grammar- 
school “near St. Alban’s ” was? who was 
the shoemaker to whom he was apprenticed P 
and what grounds he had for stating that per- 
sons were employed to kidnap and transport 
him? And it has been observed, that if the 
secret of his birth was discovered by him at 
the period of his boyhood when he lost his 
godmother, the fact of his existence could 
hardly have been concealed from Lord Riv- 
ers, who died some years later, viz., in 1712. 
Savage stated that on discovering who his 
mother really was, he sought to arouse her 
maternal feelings in his favor, but that she 
steadily refused to admit him to her presence, 
and that he used to walk in the dark even- 
ings for hours before her house, in the hope 
of seeing her figure through the window, but 
she left him to grow to manhood the victim 
of her cruel aversion. 

Those-who say that Savage was a pre- 
tender, and was not the child that had dis- 
appeared, remark that the conduct of the 
countess towards the daughter, who died in 
infancy (as deposed to by witnesses in the 
divorce suit), was so marked by natural so- 
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licitude as to make it improbable that she 
would act unfeelingly towards her son, and 
would abandon him, and neglect all parental 
duties towards him. Savage himself (in 
“The Plain Dealer”) speaks of her fine 
qualities, and again in the lines :— 


| “ Yet has this sweet neglecter of my woes 

! ‘The softest tenderest breast that pity knows ! 
| Her eyes shed mercy wheresoe’er they shine, 
And her soul melts at every woe—but mine.” 


| But although the questions asked by ob- 
‘jectors may not have received satisfactory 
answers, and the inconsistencies pointed out 
may not have been reconciled there are con- 
siderations of very great weight in favor of 
,Savage’s pretensions. There is the belief 
‘of Dr. Johnson, his companion and biogra- 
‘pher, in their validity (and we may be quite 
_sure he concealed nothing about Savage that 
' was known to himself); there is the belief and 
| acquiescence of contemporaries in his story, 
a memoir of which, drawn up soon after the 
appearance of his first play, had an immense 
circulation, and secured for him the inter- 
cession of the Countess of Hertford on the 
memorable occasion which will be mentioned 
presently ; there is the fact that the charges 
of cruelty and unnatural conduct were made 
in the lifetime of his mother but were never 
refuted; and there is the conduct towards 
him of her own nephew, Lord Tyrconnel, 
who, if he had believed Savage to be an im- 
postor, is not likely to have taken him to 
his house and companionship after her inhu- 
man conduct had been publicly exposed.* 
There seems, indeed, to have been a very 
general acquiescence in the remark of Sir 
Richard Steele, that the conduct of Savage’s 
mother had given him a right to find every 
good man his father; and the public interest 
in his behalf must have been grounded on 
the romantic circumstances of his early life, 
and on the cruelty of his fate, for his works 
could hardly have won for him such favor on 
literary grounds. 
Savage’s first comedy (produced, as we 


* It is undoubtedly to be borne in mind, as Croker 
has remarked, before we draw any conclusions from 
Mrs. Brett’s forbearance to prosecute a Jibeller, 
that however innocent she might be as.to Savage, 
she was undeniably guilty in other respects, and 
would have been naturally reluctant to drag her 
frailties again before the public. ‘The story of his 
birth seems to have first speared in Curll's * Poet- 
ical Register,” in 1719 ; but that publication is no 
authority,as Savagemay himself have contributed 
the story. 
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have seen, when he was little more than 
twenty years of age) brought him the friend- 
ship of Steele (who, however, was little cal- 
culated to teach him either prudence or fru- 
gality), and also the friendship of Wilks, 
the actor, which soon made him an assiduous 
frequenter of the theatres, and procured for 
him an occasional benefit.. He had not at- 
tained his twenty-sixth year when he adapted 
the story of Sir Thomas Overbury to the 
stage—a work which Dr. Johnson deemed a 
remarkable proof not only of genius and 
power of imagination, but of equality of 
mind, for during its composition he was of- 
ten without lodging and without food, and 
was accustomed to compose in the fields or 
the streets, and to beg from any shopkeeper, 
as he passed, the use of pen and ink to 
write down the scenes he had composed. 
The publication of this tragedy not only 
made him, for the first time, master of a hun- 
dred pounds, but brought him the notice and 
attention of some persons of eminence and 
rank. 

Three or four years of precarious fortune 
thus passed, and the aid of his generous 
friend, Mr. Hill—a critic well known among 
the men of letters of his day—was advancing 
his reputation, when both his fame and his 
life were endangered by his falling, with two 
companions, under an accusation of murder, 
arising out of an affray in a tavern of dis- 
creditable resort. The evidence given on 
his trial seems open to much doubt and sus- 
picion, but he was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, and now had no hope but 
from the mercy of the crown. Earnest so- 
licitations were made by powerful friends, 
but, incredible as it seems, those efforts were 
stated to Dr. Johnson to have been ob- 
structed by his mother, who pretended that 
he had on one occasion entered her house 
and placed her in bodily fear; and he would, 
doubtless, have been left for execution, if the 
Countess of Hertford had not laid before the 
queen the whole story of his mother’s cruelty 
and obtained his pardon. This was in 1728. 
_ Thus narrowly escaping an ignominious 
death, he resumed a life strangely divided 
between beggary and extravagance. Mrs. 
Brett’s relations appear io have purchased 
his silence towards her, and Lord Tyrconnel 
received him into his family, and granted 
him an allowance of £200a year. Although 
for these benefits Savage may be said to 





| have bartered his independence, they brought 


him an interval of prosperity which rendered 
this the golden age of his life. His merit 
was now invested with the glitter of afflu- 
ence, and he was courted by those who de- 
sired to be thought men of taste and genius, 
His esteem, however, is confessed to have 
been no very certain possession, and he 
would lampoon at one time those whom he 
had praised at another, so that he seemed a 
flatterer and a calumniator by turns. Yet it 
must be remembered that he was a censor of 
great acuteness of perception, indifferent to 
the power or station of the persons whom he 
criticised, and that really exalted abilities 
and virtue could not find an abiler judge ora 
warmer advocate. It is honorable to both, 
that Pope was his steady friend almost to 
the close of his life. 

But his affluence while he enjoyed the 
good-will and hospitality of Lord ‘l'yrconnel 
was not destined to long continuance—a 
quarrel estranged them forever. It seemed to 
be the curse of his life that his misconduct 
or his necessites sooner or later alienated 
the friends whom his attractive qualities had 
gained ; and it was but too truly said of him 
that while he scarcely ever met a stranger 
whom he did not make a friend, he had not 
a friend long before he obliged him to be- 
come a stranger. He seems to have acted 
in Lord Tyrconnel’s house as if it had been 
a tavern, and to have forfeited that noble- 
man’s good-will by gross misconduct. At 
all events, his quarrel with Lord Tyrconnel 
turned him adrift upon the world, and pre- 
cipitated him from plenty to indigence: those 
whom he had offended now returned the con- 
tempt they had suffered ; those who had re- 
ceived favors from him did not remember 
them, so much more certain (as Dr. Johnson 
remarks) are the effects of resentment than 
of gratitude. When the friends of his late 
patron, in his justification, published the 
faults of Savage, his superiority of wit en- 
listed many sympathizers, but afforded little 
relief to his wants. 

In 1729 he had produced his moral poem, 
“The Wanderer,” which he improvidently 
sold for ten guineas—as much, however, as 
was paid for the copyright of “ Paradise 
Lost.” Savage, now that he had lost his 
Garden of Eden, published his poem, ‘ The 
Bastard,” thinking himself again at liberty 
to expose the cruelty of his mother. There 
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were five editions of it in a year, and it had to complete a play on which he was engaged, 


_ the most general reception of all his works, | and to prepare his works for the press, hav- 


for in this poem he describes sorrows and ing received several subscriptions for that 
misfortunes which are not imaginary, and, | purpose, and then to return to London to 


writing from the heart, has written with a. 
truth which gives the work its chief force 
and value. It left the unhappy writer, how- 
ever, still in want of the necessaries of life: 
he might well have been the original of the 
author drawn by Pope, who— 

“Rhymes ere he wakes, ahd prints before 

Term ends, 

Obliged by hunger and request of friends.” 
A short ode on the queen’s birthday pro- 
cured for him £50 from her majesty, with 
permission to write every year on the same 
subject, and a promise of a like yearly re- 
ward “until something better could be done 
for him.” Nothing better was done, but the 
ode continued to be written, and the pension 
to be received for some years. On obtain- 
ing the money, however, Savage was accus- 
tomed to disappear from the sight of all his 
acquaintances ‘until every penny had been 
spent, and then he experienced distress, from 
which his pen could not relieve him: he 
lived by chance, most commonly at the ex- 
pense of new friends formed at taverns, and 
lodged as much by accident as he lived, in- 





‘live on the profits of his labors. And so, 
with many resolutions of rigid economy, he 
in July, 1739, tenderly took leave of Dr. 
Johnson and the rest of his friends and went 
to Swansea. But he soon found the misery 
of his dependence, and, after living there for 
little more than a year, he came to look on 
his contributors as persecutors and oppres- 
sors, who had induced him to go into this 
banishment on the faith of promises which 
were not fulfilled. In the hope of releasing 
himself, he went to Bristol, intending to re- 
turn to London, and was caressed and enter- 
tained by the literary citizens of Bristol for 
some time, until his irregularities wearied 
the friends whom his attractive qualities had 
gained. He again experienced the extremes 
of want, and being arrested for a debt he 
owed at a coffee-house, languished for some 
month in Bristol gaol a prisoner, supported 
by charity, until death released him, and 
threw its awful veil forever on his frailties. 
Looking back on a life of which we have 
now sketched the chief incidents, the reader 
will probably agree with Dr. Johnson, that 


somuch that in acellar, or the meanest haunt | if the miseries which Savage underwent were 
of the casual wanderer, was to be found (as | sometimes the consequences of his faults, his 
Johnson ‘has said) the man whose knowledge | faults were very often the effect of his mis- 


of life might have aided the statesman, whose | fortunes. 


eloquence might have influenced senates, and 
whose conversation might have polished 
courts. Yet his distress never dejected him, 
or made him lose confidence in his powers 
of mind. 

It seems to have been at this time that his 
visits to Cave (the publisher of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine) at St. John’s Gate brought 
him and Dr. Johnson together, and Malone 
treats it as not improbable that they were 


Assuming Savage to have been 
really the person he represented himself to 
be, he, born of noble parents before the 
divorce of his mother, and therefore entitled 
to be educated and provided for as a gentle- 
man, was deprived of his birthright by an 
arbitrary measure, was doomed to a life of 
labor and poverty, and was destined by his 
unnatural mother to grow to manhood un- 
friended and disowned. The doubts and 
questionings which Mr. Thomas lately elab- 


sometimes reduced to stroll about together. orated into a long essay, are only such as 


all night for want of a lodging. Cave ap- 
pears to have befriended Savage in his dis- 
tress, but the death of the queen put an end 
to his hopes of advancement and to his pen- 
sion, and he now accepted an offer of friends 
that he should retire to a cheap abode in 
Wales on an allowance of £50 a year, which 
they proposed to subscribe for his support. 
in submitting to this exile from all the con- 
vivial society and the metropolitan life to 
which he had been accustomed, he intended 








must suggest themselves to any one accus- 
tomed to the sifting ‘of evidence, but the 
essay is well calculated to produce an im- 
pression that Savage’s story of his birth was 
an imposture. Most persons will, however, 
be disposed, we think, to agree after all with 
Boswell, that it is a question to which only 
the Scotch verdict of Not proven” can be 
applied. 

As a writer, Savage had very great merit, 
for his works are moral in tone, have much 
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originality, and evince poetical genius and 
a rare knowledge of life. He seems, indeed, 
to have had an intuitive perception of char- 
acter, and a quickness in acquiring knowl- 
edge, which in some degree compensated for 
his deficient education, and enabled him to 
give his works the air of learning they often 
possess. He certainly afforded a striking 
example of genius and instability, and was 
almost equally remarkable for his weaknesses 
and his virtues. He had a warm and vigor- 
ous mind, rare gifts and winning manners, 
but was sensual and inconstant ; better qual- 
ified to acquire knowledge than riches, and 
more retentive of information than of his 
money. His ill-regulated life, his improvi- 
dence, and his literary hypocrisy, justly pro- 
voke our censure, if not disgust; yet he 
could forcibly inculcate maxims of virtue 
which he was not inclined to practise, and 





could be the foe of all inflated pretensions,- 
whatever the pretender’s rank. Although 
not dejected by distress, he could be intoxi- 
cated by good fortune, and he could bear 
privation-with heroism, though he could not 
enjoy prosperity with moderation. Though 
fickle in his friendship, he could forgive his 
enemies, and even do good to those who had 
injured him, and in his own distresses and 
privations he could cheer and relieve those 
who were still more unfortunate than him- 
self. Finally, when we think of the extraor- 
dinary disadvantages of his birth and early 
years, the adverse fatality that seemed to at- 
tend his fortunes, and the fact that his suf- 
ferings were more frequently caused by the 
crimes of others than by his own vices, we 
wish to remember only what was good in the 
character of Richard Savage. 
W.S.G. 





Grecian Scenery.—Undoubtedly there are 
magnificent forests in many parts of Greece, 
and the thickets of myrtle, oleander, agnus cas- 
tus, wild olive, lentisk, and terebinth, mixed 
with wild roses, honeysuckle, clematis, and haw- 
thorn, drooping over clear murmuring streams 
form romantic nooks, as verdant, as secluded, 
and as shady as the most exclusive lover of 
northern scenery could desire; yet it is not in 
these, which are the exceptions, but in the very 
aridity and barrenness itself that we should place 
the great and marvellous charm of Greek jand- 
scape. It is in the rocky mountains, whose 
every peak and crag stands in clear and defined 
outline; itis in the gray vegetation with which 
the gray stones are not clotled but interspersed, 
the lavender, the rosemary, the thyme which 
vary the tints without changing the colors ; the 
low brusliwood of polished evergreen shrubs 
which neither conceal the outlines nor break the 
glow of light on the mountain sides; it is, in 
fact, in the simplicity of its elements that the 
deep and enthralling charm of Greek nature con- 
sists. It is composed almost wholly of moun- 
tain forms and sunlight. The infinite variety 
of the combinations of these is equalled only by 
their deep repose. There is nothing to excite 
continual wonder and remark, expressions of ad- 
miration do not rise naturally to the lips, the 
coloring, even at sunrise and sunset, is more soft 
than brilliant, but day after day the calm maj- 
esty of carth and air is more deeply felt. There 
is absolutely no mediocrity in Greek scenery, 
and every hour passed in it only deepens the 
impression that has been once received. The 
sea must not, however, be omitted in an enumer- 





ation of the features of Greck landscape, the 
character of which it modifies as much as it does 
that of the Greek people. It is visible from 
every elevated point in the country, and forms 
part of almost every view. The gulfs, bays, in- 
lets, and creeks are so numerous that the effects 
of the most beautiful lake scenery are rivalled 
by them, The color is peculiar, blue, deep but 
not dark, and apparently almost independent 
of the reflection of the sky, being often brilliant 
when the sky is misty. It is so transparent that 
when it bathes sheer precipices of rock, as it 
often does, it is difficult in a boat at a distance 
of a few feet to distinguish the water-line, the 
rock below the water being as clearly visible as 
that above, as the eye follows it into endless 
depths of blue color. In calm weather the short 
ripples breaking into myriads of sparkles, in wind 
studded with crests of white foam upon the blue 
surface, the sea is the element of life and motion, 
bringing the thought of change and adventure 
into the calm of the mountains and valleys. 
— Westminster Review. 





THERE have been five great theatrical suc- 
cesses in Paris during the past year: Le Fils 
de Giboyer, at the Francais ; Lalla Roukh, at the 
Opéra Comique; Les Ganaches, at the Gym- 
nase; Le Bossu, at the Porte St. Martin; and 
Rothomago, at the Cirque. Each of these pieces 
has yielded to its authors something like 100,000f. 
($20,000). Four out of the five works are still 
played. 
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From All the Year Round. 
BLIND BLACK TOM. 


SoMETIME in the year 1850, a tobacco- 
planter in Southern Georgia (Perry H. Oli- 
ver is his name) bought a likely negro wo- 
man with some other field-hands. She was 
stout, tough-muscled, willing, promised to 
be a remunerative servant; her baby, how- 
ever, a boy a few months old, was only thrown 
in as a make-weight to the bargain, or rather, 
because Mr. Oliver would not consent to 
separate mother and child. Charity only 
could have induced him to take the pica- 
ninny, in fact, for he was but a lump of black 
flesh born blind, and with the vacant grin of 
idiocy, they thought, already stamped on his 
face. The two slaves were purchased, I be- 
lieve, from a trader: it has been impossible, 
therefore, for me to ascertain where Tom was 
born, or when. Georgia field-hands are not 
accurate as Jews in preserving their geneal- 
ogy: they do not anticipate a Messiah: A 
white man, you know, has that vague hope 
unconsciously latent in him that he is, or 
shal] give birth to the great man of his race, 
a helper, a provider for the world’s hunger ; 
so he grows jealous with his blood ; the dead 
grandfather may have presaged the possible 
son ; besides, it is a debt he owes to this 
coming Saul to tell him whence he came. 
There are some classes, free and slave, out 
of whom society has crushed this hope ; they 
have no clan, no family names among them, 
therefore. This idiot boy, chosen by God to 
be anointed with the holy chrism, is only 
“Tom ”—* Blind Tom,” they call him in all 
the Southern States, with a kind cadence 
always, being proud and fond of him, and 
yet—nothing but Tom! That is pitiful. 
Just a mushroom growth—unkinned, unex- 
pected, not hoped for, for generations, own- 
ing no name to purify and honor and give 
away when heis dead. His mother, at work 
to-day in the Oliver plantations, can never 
comprehend why her boy is famous ; this gift 
of God to him means nothing to her. Noth- 
ing to him, either, which is saddest of all; 
he is unconscious, wears his crown as an 
idiot might. Whose fault is that? Deeper 
than slavery the evil lies. 

Mr. Oliver did his duty well to the boy, 
being an observant and kind master. The 
plantation was large, heartsome, faced the 
sun, swarmed with little black urchins, with 
plenty to eat, and nothing to do. 
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All that Tom required, as he fattened out 
of baby into boyhood, was room in which to 
be warm, on the grass patch, or by the 
kitchen fires, to be stupid, flabby, sleepy,— 
kicked and petted alternately by the other 
hands. He had a habit of crawling up on 
the porches and verandahs of the mansion, 
and squatting there in the sun, waiting for a 
kind word or touch from those who went in 
and out. He seldom failed to receive it, 
Southerners know nothing of the physical 
shiver of aversion with which even some 
Abolitionists of the North touch the negro: 
so Tom, through his very helplessness, came 
to be a sort of pet in the family, a playmate, 
occasionally, of Mr. Oliver’s own infant chil- 
dren. The boy, creeping about day after 
day in the hot light, was as repugnant an 
object as the lizards in the neighboring 
swamp, and promised to be of as little use 
to his master. He was of the lowest negro 
type, from which only ficld-hands can be 
made,—coal-black, with protruding heels, 
the ape-jaw, blubber-lips, constantly open, 
the sightless eyes closed, and the head thrown 
far back on the shoulders, lying on the back, 
in fact, a habit which he still retains, and 
which adds to the imbecile character of the 
face. Until he was seven years of age, Tom 
was regarded on the plantation as an idiot, 
not unjustly ; for at the present time his judg- 
ment and reason rank but as that of a child 
four years old. He showed a doglike affee- 
tion for some members of the household—a 
son of Mr. Oliver especially—and a keen, 
nervous sensitiveness to the slightest blame or 
praise from them,—possessed, too, a low, ani- 
mal irritability of temper, giving way to inar- 
ticulate yelps of passion when provoked. That 
is all, so far; we find no other outgrowth of 
intellect or soul from the boy; just the same 
record as that of thousands of imbecile negro 
children. Generations of heathendom and 
slavery have dredged the inherited brains 
and temperaments of such children tolerably 
clean of all traces of power or purity,—pal- 
sied the brain, brutalized the nature. Tom 
apparently fared no better than his fellows. 

It was not until 1857 that phenomenal 
powers latent in the boy were suddenly de- 
veloped, which stamped him the anomaly he 
is to-day. 

One night, sometime in the summer of 
that year, Mr. Oliver’s family were wakened 
by the sound of music in the drawing-room, 
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—not only the simple airs, but the most dif- 
ficult exercises usually played by his daugh- 
ters were repeated again and again, the touch 
of the musician being timid, but singularly 
true and delicate. 

Going down, they found Tom, who had 
been left asleep in the hall, seated at the 
piano, in an ecstasy of delight, breaking out 
at the end of each successful fugue into shouts 
of laughter, kicking his heels and clapping 
his hands. This was the first time he had 
touched the piano. Naturally, Tom became 
a nine days’ wonder on the plantation. He 
was brought in as an after-dinner’s amuse- 
ment; visitors asked for him as the show of 
the place. There was hardly a realization, 
however, in the minds *of those who heard 
him of how deep the cause for wonder lay. 
The planters’ wives and daughters of the 
neighborhood were not people who would be 
apt to comprehend music as a science, or use it 
as language ; they only saw in the little negro, 
therefore, a remarkable facility for repeating 
the airs they drummed on their pianos—in a 
different manner from theirs, it is true—which 
bewildered them. They noticed, too, that 
however the child’s fingers fell on the keys, 
cadences followed, broken, wandering, yet of 
startling beauty and pathos. The house-ser- 
vants, looking in through the open doors at 
the little black figure perched up before the 
instrument, while unknown wild harmony 
drifted through the evening air, had a better 
conception of him. He was possessed ; some 
ghost spoke through him, which is a fair 
enough definition of genius for a Georgian 
slave to offer. 

Mr. Oliver being indulgent, Tom was al- 
lowed to have constant access to the piano; 
in truth, he could not live without it; when 
deprived of music now, actual physical de- 
bility followed ; the gnawing Something had 
found its food at last. No attempt was 
made, however, to give him any scientific 
musical teaching ; nor—I wish it distinctly 
borne in mind—has he ever at any time re- 
ceived such instruction. 

The planter began to wonder what kind of 
a creature this was which he had bought, 
fleshandsoul. In what part of the unsightly 
baby-carcass had been stowed away these 
old airs, forgotten by every one else, and 
some of them never heard by the child but 
once, but which he now reproduced, every 
note intact, and with whatever quirk or 





quiddity of style belonged to the person 
who originally had sung or played them? 
Stranger still, the harmonies which he had 
never heard, had learned from no man; the 
sluggish breath of the old house, being en- 
chanted, grew into quaint and delicate whims 
of music, never the same, changing every 
day. Never glad: uncertain, sad minors 
always, vexing the content of the hearer, — 
one inarticulate, unanswered question of pain 
in all, making them one. Even the vulgarest 
listener was troubled, hardly knowing why, 
—how sad Tom’s music was! At last the 
time came when the door was to be opened, 
when some listener, not vulgar, recognizing 
the child as God made him, induced his 
master to remove him from the plantation. 
Something ought to be done for him: the 
world ought not to be cheated of this pleas- 
ure—besides, the money that could be made! 
So, Mr. Oliver, with a kindly feeling for 
Tom, proud, too, of this agreeable monster 
which his plantation had grown, and sensible 
that it was a more fruitful source of revenue 
than tobacco-fields, set out with the boy, 
literally to seek their fortune. 

The first exhibition of him was given, I 
think, in Savannah, Georgia; thence he was 
taken to Charleston, Richmond ; thence, to 
all the principal cities and towns in the 
Southern States. 

This was in 1858. From that time until 
the present, Tom has lived constantly an 
open life, petted, féted, his real talent be- 
fogged by exaggeration, and so pampered 
and coddled that one might suppose the only 
purpose was to corrupt and wearit out. For 
these reasons this statement is purposely 
guarded, and restricted to plain known facts. 

No sooner had Tom been brought before 
the public than the pretensions put forward 
by his master commanded the scrutiny of 
both scientific and musical sceptics. His 
capacities were subjected to rigorous tests. 
Fortunately for the boy: for, so tried, 
harshly, it is true, yet skilfully, they not 
only bore the trial, but acknowledged the 
touch as skilful ; every day new powers were 
developed, until he reached his limit, beyond 
which it is not probable he will ever pass. 
That limit, however, establishes him as an 
anomaly in musical science. 

Physically, and in animal temperament, 
this negro ranks next to the lowest Guinea 
type: with strong appetites and gross bodily 
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health—except in one particular, which will 
be mentioned hereafter. In the every-day 
apparent intellect, in reason or judgment, he 
is but one degree above an idiot—incapable 
of comprehending the simplest conversation 
on ordinary topics—amused or enraged with 
trifles, such as would affect a child of three 
years old. On the other side, his affections 
are alive, even vehement, delicate in their 
instinct as a dog’s or an infant’s; he will de- 
tect the step of any one dear to him, in a 
crowd, and will burst into tears if not kindly 
spoken to. 

His memory is so accurate that he can 
repeat, without the loss of a syllable, a dis- 
course of fifteen minutes in length, of which 
he does not understanda word. Songs, too, 
in French or German, after a single hearing, 
he renders not only literally in words, but 
in notes, style, and expression. His voice, 

‘however, is discordant, and of small com- 
pass. 

In music, this boy of twelve years old, 
born blind, utterly ignorant of a note, igno- 
rant of every phase of so-called musical sci- 
ence, interprets severely classical composers 
with a clearness of conception in which he 
excels, and a skill in mechanism equal to our 
second-rate artists. His concerts usually in- 
clude any themes selected by the audience, 
from the higher grades of Italian or German 
opera. His comprehension of the meaning 
of music, as a prophetic or historical voice 
which few souls utter, and fewer understand, 

is clear and vivid: he renders it thus, with 
whatever mastery of the mere material part 
he may possess, fingering, dramatic effects, 
and so forth; these are but means to him, 
not an end, as with most artists. One could 
fancy that Tom was never traitor to the in- 
tent or soul of the theme. What God or 
the devil meant to say by this or that har- 
mony, what the soul of one man cried aloud 
to another in it, this boy knows, and is to 
that a faithful witness. His deaf uninstructed 
soul has never been tampered with by art- 
critics who know the body well enough of 
music, but nothing of the living creature 
within. The world is full of these vulgar 
souls that palter with eternal Nature and the 
eternal Arts, blind to the Word who dwells 
among us therein. Tom, or the demon in 
Tom, is ngt one of them. 

With regard to his command of the instru- 
ment, two points have been especially noted 
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by musicians: the unusual frequency of oc- 
currence of tours de force in his playing, and 
the scientific precision of his manner of 
touch. For example, in a progression of 
augmented chords, his mode of fingering is 
invariably that of the schools: not that 
which would seem most natural to a blind 
child, never taught to place a finger. Even 
when seated with ‘his “ back to the piano,” 
and made to play in that position (a favorite 
feat in his concerts), the touch is always sci- 
entifically accurate. 

The peculiar power which Tom possesses, 
however, is one which requires no scientific 
knowledge of music in his audiences to ap- 
preciate. Placed at the instrument with any 
musician, he plays a perfect bass accompa- 
niment to the treble of music heard for the 
Jirst time as he plays. Then, taking the seat 
vacated by the other performer, he instantly 
gives the entire piece, intact in brilliancy 
and symmetry, not a note lost or misplaced. 
The selections of music by which this power 
of Tom was tested, two years ago, were 
sometimes fourteen and sixteen pages in 
length ; on one occasion, at an exhibition at 
the White House, after a long concert, he 
was tried with two pieces,—one thirteen, 
the other twenty pages long,—and was suc- 
cessful. 

We know of no parallel case to this in 
musical history. Grimm tells us, as one of 
the most remarkable manifestations of Mo- 
zart’s infant genius, that at the age of nine 
he was required to give an accompaniment 
to an aria which he had never heard before, 
and without notes. There were false accords 
in the first attempt, he acknowledged; but 
the second was pure. When the music to 
which Tom plays secondo is strictly classical, 
he sometimes balks for an instant in pas- 
sages; to do otherwise would argue a cre- 
ative power equal to that of the master com- 
posers; but when any chordant harmony 
runs through it (on which the glowing negro 
soul can seize, you know), there are no 
“false accords,” as with the infant Mozart. 
I wish to draw especial attention to this 
power of the boy, not only because it is, so 
far as I know, unmatched in the development 
of any musical talent, but because, consid- 
ered in the contest of his entire intellectual 
structure, it involves a curious problem. 
The mere repetition of music heard but once, 





even when, as in Tom’s case, it is given with 
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such incredible fidelity, and after the lapse 
of years, demands only a command of me- 
chanical skill, and an abnormal condition of 
the power of memory; but to play secondo 
to music never heard or seen, infers the com- 
prehension of the full drift of the symphony 
in its eurrent,—a capacity to create, in short. 
Yet such attempts as Tom has made to dic- 
tate music for publication do not sustain any 
such inference. They are only a few light 
marches, galops, and the like, simple and 
plaintive enough, but with easily detected 
traces of remembered harmonies. Very dif- 
ferent from the strange, weird improvisations 
of every day ; one would fancy that the mere 
attempt to bring this mysterious genius 
within him in bodily presence before the 
outer world, woke, too, the idiotic nature to 
utter its reproachful, unable cry. Nor is this 
the only bar by which poor Tom’s soul is put 
in mind of its foul prison. After any too 
prolonged effort, such as those I have al- 
luded to, his whole bodily frame gives way, 
and a complete exhaustion of the brain fol- 
lows, accompanied with epileptic spasms. 
The trial at the White House, mentioned be- 
fore, was successful, but was followed by 
days of illness. 

Being a slave, Tom never was taken into 
a Free State; for the same reason his mas- 
ter refused advantageous offers from Euro- 
pean managers. The highest points North 
in which his concerts were given, were Bal- 
timore and the Upper Virginia towns. I 
heard him some time in 1860. He remained 
a week or two in the town, playing every 
night. The concerts were unique enough. 
They were given in a great barn of a room, 
gaudy with hot soot, stained frescoes, chande- 
liers, and walls splotched with gilt. The au- 
dience was large, always; such as a provin- 
cial town affords. Not the purest bench of 
musical criticism before which to bring poor 
Tom! Beaux and belles, siftings of old 
country families, whose grandfathers trapped 
and traded and married with the Indians, 
—the savage thickening of whose blood 
told itself in high cheek-bones, flashing jew- 
elry, champagne-bibbing, a comprehension 
of the tom-tom music of schottisches and 
polkas; money-made men and their wives, 
cooped up by respectability; taking. con- 
certs when they were given in town, taking 
the White Sulphur or Cape May in summer, 
taking beef for dinner, taking the pork-trade 





in winter, — toute la vie en programme; the 
débris of a town, the roughs, the boys, 
school-children. The stage was broad, 
planked, with a drop-curtain behind, — sub- 
ject, the Doge marrying the sea, I believe; 
in front, a piano and chair. Presently Mr. 
Oilver, a well-natured looking man (one 
thought of that), came forward, leading and 
coaxing along a little black boy dressed in 
white linen, a little black boy somewhat fat 
and stubborn in build. Tom was not in a 
good humor that night ; the evening before, 
he had refused to play altogether; so his 
master perspired anxiously before he could 
get him placed in rule before the audience, 
and repeat his own little speech, which 
sounded like a Georgia after-dinner gossip. 
The boy’s head, as I said, rested on his back, 
his mouth wide open constantly; his great 
blubber lips and shining teeth, therefore, 


were all you saw when he faced you. He* 


required to be petted and bought, like any 
other weak-minded child. The concert was 
a mixture of music, whining, coaxing, and 
promised candy and cake, 

He seated himself at last before the piano, 
a full half-yard distant, stretching out his 
arms full length, like an ape clawing for 
food ; his feet when not on the pedals, twist- 
ing incessantly, he answering some joke of 
his master’s with a loud “Yha! yha!” 
Nothing indexes the brain like the laugh; 
this was idiotic. “2 

“ Now, Tom, boy, something we like from 
Verdi.” 

The head fell further back, the claws be- 
gan to work, and those of the composer’s 
harmonies which you would have chosen as 
the purest exponents of passion began to 
float through the room. Selections from 
Weber, Beethoven, and others whom I have 
forgotten, followed. At the close of each 
piece, Tom, without waiting for the audi- 
ence, would applaud himself violently, kick- 
ing, pounding his hands together, turning 
always to his master for the approving pat 
on the head. Songs, recitations such as I 
have described, filled up the first part of the 
evening ; then a musician from the audience 
went up on the stage to put the boy’s powers 
to the final test. Songs and intricate sym- 
phonies were given, which it was most im- 
probable the boy could ever have heard; he 
remained standing, utterly motionless, until 
they were finished, and for a moment or two 
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after; then, seating himself, gave them 
without the break of a note. Others fol- 
lowed, more difficult, in which he played the 
bass accompaniment in the manner I have 
described, repeating instantly the treble. 
The child looked dull and wearied during 
this part of the trial, and his master perceiv- 
ing it, announced the exhibition closed, when 
the musician ( who was a citizen of the town, 
by the way) drew out a thick roll of score, 
which he explained to be a fantasia of his 
own composition, never published. 

“ This it was impossible the boy could 
have heard; there could be no trick of 
memory in this, and on this trial,” triumph- 
antly, “ Tom would fail.” 

The manuscript was some fourteen pages 
long, — variations on an inanimate theme. 
Mr. Oliver refused to submit the boy’s brain 
to so eruel a test ; some of the audience even 
interfered, but the musician insisted, and 
took his place. Tom sat beside him, —his 
head rolling nervously from side to side, — 
struck the opening cadence, and then from 
the first note to the last, gave the secondo 
triumphantly. Jumping up, he fairly shoved 
the man from his seat, and proceeded to play 
the treble with more brilliancy and power 
than its composer. When he struck the 
last octave, he sprang up, yelling with de- 
light. ° 

“Um’s got him, massa! um’s got him!” 
cheering and rolling about the stage. 
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The cheers of the audience — for the boys 
especially did not wait to clap — excited him 
the more. It was an hour before his master 
could quiet his hysteric agitation. 

That feature of the concerts which was the 
most painful, I have not touched upon. The 
moments when his master was talking, and 
Tom was left to himself, when a weary de- 
spair seemed to settle down on the distorted 
face, and the stubby little black fingers, 
wandering over the keys, spoke for Tom’s 
own caged soul within. Never by any 
chance, a merry, childish laugh of music in 
the broken cadences ; tender or wild, a defi- 
ant outcry, a tired sigh breaking down into 
silence — whatever wearied voice it took, the 
same bitter, hopeless soul spoke through all. 

“Bless me, even me, also, O my father!” 

A something that took all the pain and 
pathos of the world into its weak, pitiful 
cry. 

Some beautiful caged spirit, one could not 
but know, struggled for breath under that 
brutal form and idiotic brain. I wonder 
when it will be free! Not in this life; the 
bars are too heavy. But (do you hate the 
moral to a story?) in your own back alley 
there are spirits as beautiful, caged in forms 
as bestial, that you could set free if you 
would. Don’t call it bad taste in me to 
speak for them. You know they are more 
to be pitied than Tom — for they are dumb. 





A Wonperrut Instance OF RESCUE FROM 
Drowninc.—A boy about eight years old fell 
into a hole in the Athens channel, a short dis- 
tance from the new ice-house, which is building. 
He was seen to go down, and the alarm was 
given. While some ran towards the spot, others 
had the presence of mind to run in the opposite 
direction to the tool-house, three hundred feet 
off, for an ice-chisel. The ice was new and 
transparent, and they found the boy was lying 
upon his back, on the top of the water, floating 
along under the ice. A hole was made, but he 
passed one side and they could not reach him. 
A second and third hole, further down, was 
made, but with no better success. But through 
the fourth hole, which, for want of time, was 
made very small, a young man thrust his hand 
and caught him. Theice was cut away, and he 
was taken out, not only alive, but conscious. 
He was soon entirely restored. He had floated, 
as was found by measurement, one hundred and 
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twelve fect under the ice, with his face up and 
rubbing against it! He must have taken a full 
inspiration of air on going down, and the little 
fellow was taken out with his hand tightly 
clasped over his mouth and nose, so that not a 
drop of water had entered his body. It is evi- 
dent that Dan Parmenter was not born to be 
drowned.—Hudson Star. 


Tue Wonper or Wonpers.—We rejoice 
in being able to record the fact of a Scotchman 
having made a joke. Some one was advocating 
the new theory that the best way to treat cer- 
tain criminals, would be to whip them, when 
our friend frém-the North exclaimed, “ Richt, 
mon, the best dessert would be Whipped Cream- 
inals.”—Punch. 
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From The Atlantic Monthly. 
JANE AUSTEN. 

In the old Cathedral of Winchester stand 
the tombs of kings, with dates stretching back 
to William Rufus and Canute ; here, too, are 
the marble effigies of queens and noble ladies, 
of crusaders and warriors, of priests and 
bishops. But our pilgrimage led us to a 
slab of black marble set into the pavement 

’ of the north aisle, and there, under the grand 
old arches, we read the name of Jane Austen. 
Many-colored as the light which streams 
through painted windows, came the mem- 
ories which floated in our soul as we read 
the simple inscription ; happy hours, glad- 
dened by her genius, weary hours soothed 
by her touch ; the honored and the wise who 
first placed her volume in our hand ; the be- 
loved ones who had lingered over her pages, 
the voices of our distant home, associated 
with every familiar story. 

The personal history of Jane Austen be- 
longs to the close of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century. Her father 
through forty years was rector of a parish in 
the south of England. Mr. Austen was a 
man of great taste in all literary matters ; 

- from him his daughter inherited many of her 
gifts. He probably guided her early educa- 
tion and influenced the direction of her 
genius. Her life was passed chiefly in the 
country. Bath, then a fashionable watering- 
place, with occasional glimpses of London, 
must have afforded all the intercourse which 
she held with what is called “ the world.” 
Her travels were limited to excursions in the 
vicinity of her father’s residence. Those 
were days of post-chaises and sedan-chairs, 
when the rush of the locomotive was un- 
known. Steam that genie of the vapor, was 
yet a little household elf, singing pleasant 
tunes by the evening fire, at quiet hearth- 
stones ; it has since expanded into a mighty 
giant, whose influences are no longer do- 
mestic. The circles of fashion are changed 
also. Those were the days of country-dances 
and Indian muslins ; the beaux and belles of 
“the upper rooms” at Bath knew not the 
whirl of the waltz, nor the ceaseless involve- 
ments of ‘the German.” Yet the measures 
of love and jealousy, of hope and fear, to 
which their hearts beat time, would be recog- 
nized to-night in every ball-room. Infinite 
sameness, infinite variety, are not more ap- 
parent in the outward than in the inward 
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world, and the work of that writer will alone 
be lasting who recognizes and embodies this 
eternal law of the great Author. 

Jane Austen possessed in a remarkable de- 
gree this rare intuition. The following pas- 
sage is found in Sir Walter Scott’s journal, 
under date of the fourteenth of March, 
1826: ‘Read again, and for the third time 
at least, Miss Austen’s finely written novel 
of ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ That young lady 
had a talent for describing the involvements 
and feelings and characters of ordinary life, 
which is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with. The Big Bow-wow strain I can 
do myself like any now going; but the ex- 
quisite touch which renders ordinary com- 
monplace things and characters interesting 
from truth of the description and the senti- 
ment is deniedto me.” This is high praise, 
but it is something more when we recur to 
the time at which Sir Walter writes this 
paragraph. It is amid the dreary entries in 
his journal of 1826, many of which make our 
hearts ache and our eyes overflow. He read 
the pages of Jane Austen on the fourteenth 
of March, and on the fifteenth he writes, 
“This morning I leave 39 Castle Street for 
the last time.” It was something to have 
written a book sought for by him at such a 
moment. Even at Malta, in December, 
1831, when the pressure of disease, as well 
as of misfortune, was upon him, Sir Walter 
was often found with a volume of Miss Aus- 
ten in his hand, and said to a friend, “‘ There 
is a finishing-off in some of her scenes that 
is really quite above everybody else.” 

Jane Austen’s life-world presented such a 
limited experience that it is marvellous where 
she could have found the models from which 
she studied such a variety of forms. It is 
only another proof that the secret lies in the 
genius which seizes, not in the material 
which is seized. We have been told by one 
who knew her well, that Miss Austen never 
intentionally drew portraits from individuals, 
and avoided, if possible, all sketches that 
could be recognized. But she was so faith- 
ful to Nature, that many of her acquaintance, 
whose characters had never entered her 
mind, were much offended, and could not be 
persuaded that they or their friends had not 
been depicted in some of her less attractive 
personages : a feeling which we have fre- 
quently shared ; for, as the touches of her 
pencil brought out the light and shades very 


























‘Robert Southey to Sir Egerton shows that 
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quietly, we have been startled to recognize 
our own portrait come gradually out on the 
canvas, especially since we are not equal to | 
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rare, and a tribute to an author unsur- 
passed. ¢ 


Had we been of that party at the English 


the courage of Cromwell, who said, ‘‘ Paint country-house, we should have written, 


me as I am.” 


| The dast novel by Miss Austen which we 


In the “ Autobiography of Sir Egerton have read;” yet, forced to a selection, we 
Brydges ” we find the following passage: it | should have named “ Persuasion.” But we 


is characteristic of the man :— 


withdraw our private preference, and, yield- 


“ T remember Jane Austen, the novelist, a | ing to the decision of seven wise men, place 


little child. Her mother was a Miss Leigh. | 
whose paternal grandmother was a sister of | 
the first Duke of Chandos. Mr. Austen was | 
of a Kentish family, of which several | 
branches have been settled in the Weald, ' 
and some are still remaining there. When 
I knew Jane Austen, I never suspected she 
was an authoress; but my eyes told me that 
she was fair and handsome, slight and ele- 
gant, with cheeks a little too full. The last 
time, I think, I saw her was at Ramsgate, 
in 1803 ; perhaps she was then about twenty- 
seven years old. Even then I did not know 
that she was addicted to literary composi- 
tion.” 


We can readily suppose that the spheres 
of Jane Austen and Sir Egerton could not 
be very congenial ; and it does not appear 
that he was ever tempted from the contem- 
plation of his own performances, to read her 
“literary compositions.” A letter from 


the latter had not quite forgotten her. 
Southey writes, under the date of Keswick, 
April, 1830 :— 


“You mention Miss Austen; her novels 
are more true to Nature, and have (for my 
sympathies) passages of finer feeling than 
any others of this age. She was a person 
of whom I have heard so much, and think so 
highly, that I regret not having seen her, or 
ever had an opportunity of testifying to her 
the respect which I felt for her.” 


A pleasant anecdote, told to us on good 
authority in England, is illustrative of Miss 
Austen’s power over various minds. A party 
of distinguished literary men at a country- 
seat; among them was Macaulay, and, we 
believe, Hallam; at all events, they were 
men of high reputation. While discussing} 
the merits of various authors, it was pro- 
posed that each should write down the name 
of that work of fiction which had given him 
the greatest pleasure. Much surprise and 
amusement followed; for, on opening the 
slips of paper, seven bore the name of “ Mans- 
field Park,” a coincidence of opinion most 





‘“‘Mansfield Park” at the head of the list, 
and leave it there without further comment. 
“ Persuasion” was her latest work, and 
bears the impress of a matured mind and 
perfected style. The language of Miss Aus- 
ten is, in all her pages, drawn from the 
“‘wells of English undefiled.” Concise and 
clear, simple and vigorous, no word can be 
omitted that she puts down, and none can 
be added to heighten the effect of her sen- 
tences. In “ Persuasion” there are pas- 
sages whose depth and tenderness, welling 
up from deep fountains of feeling, impress 
us with the conviction that the angel of sor- 
row or suffering had troubled the waters, 
yet had left in them a healing influence, 
which is felt rather than revealed. Of all 
the heroines we have known through a long 
and somewhat varied experience, there is 
not one whose life-companionship we should 
so desire to secure as that of Anne Elliott. 
Ah! could she also forgive our faults and 
bear with our weaknesses, while we were 
animated by her sweet and noble example, 
existence would be, under any aspect, a 
blessing. This felicity was reserved for 
Captain Wentworth, Happy man! In 
** Persuasion” we also find the subtle Mr. 
Elliott. Here, as with Mr. Crawford in 
‘‘ Mansfield Park,” Miss Austen deals dex- 
terously with the character of a man of the 
world, and uses a nicer discernment than is 
often found in the writings of women, even 
those who assume masculine names. 
“Emma ” we know to have been a favor- 
ite with the author. ‘I have drawn a char- 
acter full of faults,” said she, ‘‘ nevertheless, 
I like her.” In Emma’s company we meet 
Mr. Knightley, Harriet Smith, and Frank 
Churchill. We sit beside good old Mr. 
Woodhouse, and please him by tasting hts 
gruel. We walk through Highbury, we are 
patronized by Mrs. Elton, listen forbearingly 
to the indefatigable Miss Bates, ard take an 
early walk to the post-office with Jane Fair- 
fax. Once we found ourselves actually on 
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** Box Hill,” but it did not seem half so 
real as when we “@xplored” there with the 
party from Highbury. 

“Pride and Prejudice” is piquant in 
style and masterly in portraiture. We 
make perhaps too many disagreeable ac- 
quaintances to enjoy ourselves entirely; yet 
who. would forego Mr. Collins, or forget 
Lady Catherine de Bourgh, though each in 
their way is more stupid and odious than 
any one but Miss Austen could induce us to 
endure. Mr. Darcy's character is ably given; 
a very difficult one to sustain under all the 
circumstances in which he is placed. It is 
no small tribute to the power of the author 
to concede that she has so managed the 
workings of his real nature as to make it 
possible, and even probable, that a high- 
born, high-bred Englishman of Mr. Darcy’s 
stamp could become the son-in-law of Mrs. 
Bennet. The scene of Darcy’s declaration 
of love to Elizabeth, at the Hunsford Par- 
sonage, is one of the most remarkable pas- 
sages in Miss Austen’s writings, and, in- 
deed, we remember nothing equal to it 
among the many writers of fiction who 
have endeavored to describe that culminat- 
ing point of human destiny. 

“ Northanger Abbey” is written in a fine 
vein of irony, called forth, in some degree, 
by the romantic school of Mrs. Radcliffe 
and her imitators. We doubt whether Miss 
Austen was not over-wise with regard to 
these romances. Though born after the 
Radcliffe era, we well remember shivering 
through the “ Mysteries of Udolpho” with 
as quaking a heart as beat in the bosom of 
Catherine Moreland. If Miss Austen was 
not equally impressed by the power of these 
romances, we rejoice that .hey were written, 
as with them we should have lost “ North- 
anger Abbey.” For ourselves, we spent 
one very rainy day in the streets of Bath, 
looking up every nook and corner familiar 
in the adventures of Catherine, and time, 
not faith, failed, for a visit to Northanger 
itself. Bath was also sanctified by the pres- 
ence of Anne Elliott. Our inn, the “ White 
Hart” (made classic by the adventures of 
various well-remembered characters), was 
hallowed by exquisite memories which con- 
nected one of the rooms (we faithfully be- 
lieved it was our apartment) with the con- 
versation of Anne Elliott and Captain Har- 
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Captain Wentworth listened and wrote. In 
vain did we gaze at the windows of Camden 
Place. No Anne Elliott appeared. 

“Sense and Sensibility” was the first 
novel published by Miss Austen. It is 
marked by her peculiar genius, though it 
may be wanting in the nicer finish which 
experience gave to her later writings. 

The Earl of Carlisle, when Lord Morpheth, 
wrote a poem for some now forgotten annual, 
entitled “The Lady and the Novel.” The 
following lines occur among the verses :— 

“ Or is it thou, all-perfect Austen ? here 

Let one poor wreath adorn thy early bier, 

That scarce allowed thy modest worth to claim 
The living portion of thy honest fame : 

O Mrs. Bennet, Mrs. Norris, too, 

While memory survives, she’ll dream of you; 
And Mr. Woodhouse, with abstemious lip, 
Must thin, but not too thin, the gruel sip: 

Miss Bates, our idol, though the village bore, 
And Mrs. Elton, ardent to explore ; 

While the clear style flows on without pretence, 
With unstained purity, and unmatched sense.” 

If the Earl of Carlisle, in whose veins 
flows “the blood of all the Howards,” is 
willing to acknowledge so many of our 
friends, who are anything but aristocratic, 
our republican soul shrinks not from the 
confession that we should like to accompany 


' good-natured Mrs. Jennings in her hospita- 


ble carriage (so useful to our young ladies 
of sense and sensibility), witness the happi- 
ness of Elinor at the parsonage, and the re- 
ward of Colonel Brandon at the manor- 
house of Delaford, and share with Mrs. Jen- 
nings all the charms of the mulberry-tree 
and the yew-arbor. 

An article on “Recent Novels,” in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine for December, 1847, written 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes, contains the following 
paragraphs: “* What we most heartily en- 
joy and applaud is truth in the delineations 
of life and character. . . . To make our 
meaning precise, we would say that Field- 
ing and Miss Austen are the greatest nove- 
lists in our language. . . . We would rather 
have written ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ or ‘ Tom 
Jones,’ than any of the ‘ Waverley Novels.’ 
.. » Miss Austen has been called a prose 
Shakspeare,—and among others, by Macau- 
lay. In spite of the sense of incongruity 
which besets us in the words prose Shak- 
speare, we confess the greatness of Miss 
Austen, her marvellous dramatic power, 


‘seems, more than anything in Scott, akin 


ville, as they stood by the window, while | to Shakspeare.” 
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The conclusion of this article is devoted 
to a review of “ Jane Eyre,” and led to the 
correspondence between Miss Bronté and 
Mr. Lewes which will be found in the me- 
moir of her life. In these letters it is ap- 
parent that Mr. Lewes wishes Miss Bronté 
to read and to enjoy Miss Austen’s works, 
as he does himself. Mr. Lewes is disap- 
pointed, and felt, doubtless, what all true 
lovers of Jane Austen have experienced, a 
surprise to find how obtuse otherwise clever 
people sometimes are. In this instance, 
however, we think Mr. Lewes expected what 
was impossible. Charlotte Bronté could not 
harmonize with Jane Austen. The lumi- 
nous and familiar star which comes forth 
into the quiet evening sky when the sun sets 
amid the amber light of an autumn evening, 


. and the comet which started into sight un- 


heralded and unnamed, and flamed across 
the midnight sky, have no affinity, except in 
the Divine Mind, whence both originate. 

The notice of Miss Austen, by Macaulay, 
to which Mr. Lewes alludes, must be, we 
presume, the passage which occurs in Macau- 
lay’s article on Madame D’Arblay, in the 
Edinburgh Review, for January, 1843. We 
do not find the phrase “ prose Shakspeare,” 
but the meaning is the same; we give the 
passage as it stands before us :— 


“Shakspeare has neither equal nor sec- 
ond; but among writers who, in the point 
we have noticed, have approached nearest 
the manner of the great master, we have no 
hesitation in placing Jane Austen, as a wo- 
man of whom England is justly proud. She 
has given usa multitude of characters, all, 


in a certain sense, commonplace, all such as 


we meet every day. Yet they are all as per- 
fectly discriminated from each other as if 
they were the most eccentric of human be- 
ings. There are, for example, four clergy- 
men, none of whom we should be surprised 
to find in any parsonage in the kingdom, — 
Mr. Edward Ferrars, Mr. Henry Tilney, Mr. 
Edward Bertram, and Mr. Elton. They are 
all specimens of the upper part of the mid- 
dle class. They have been all liberally edu- 
cated. They all lie under the restraints of 
the same sacred profession. They are all 
young. They are all in love. Not any one 
of them has any hobby-horse, to use the 
phrase of Sterne. Not one has any ruling 
passion, such as we read in Pope. Who 
would not have expected them to be insipid 
likenesses of each other? No such thing. 
Marpagon is not more unlike Jourdain, Jo- 
sep Surface is not more unlike Sir Lucius 
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O’Trigger, than every one of Miss Austen’s 
young divines to all his reverend brethren. 
And almost all this is done by touches so 
delicate that they elude analysis, that they 
defy the powers of description, and that we 
know them to exist only by the general ef- 
fect to which they have contributed.” 

Dr. Whately, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
in the Quarterly Review, 1821, sums up his 
estimate of Miss Austen with these words : 
‘*The Eastern monarch who proclaimed a 
reward to him who should discover a new 
pleasure would have deserved well of man- 
kind, had he stipulated it should be blame- 
less. Those again who delight in the study 
of human nature may improve in the knowl- 
edge of it, and in the profitable application 
of that knowledge, by the perusal of such 
fictions. Miss Austen introduces very little 
of what is technically called religion into 
her books, yet that must be a blinded soul 
which does not recognize the vital essence, 
everywhere present in her pages, of a deep 
and enlightened piety.” 

There are but few descriptions of scenery 
in her novels. The figures of the piece are 
her care; and if she draws in a tree, a hill, 
or a manor-house, it is always in the back- 
ground. This fact did not arise from any 
want of appreciation for the glories or the 
beauties of the outward creation, for we 
know that the pencil was as often in her 
hand as the pen. It was that unity of pur- 
pose, ever present to her mind, which never 
allowed her to swerve from the actual into 
the ideal, nor even to yield to tempting de- 
scriptions of Nature which might be near, 
and yet aside from the main object of her 
narrative. Her creations are living people, 
not masks behind which the author solilo- 
quizes or lectures. These novels are imper- 
sonal ; Miss Austen never herself appears ; 
and if she ever had a lover, we cannot de- 
cide.whom he resembled among the many 
masculine portraits she has drawn. 

Very much has been said in her praise, 
and we, in this brief article, have sum- 
moned together witnesses to the extent of 
her power§, which are fit and not few. Yet 
we are aware that toa class of readers Miss 
Austen’s novels must ever remain sealed 
books. So be it. While the English lan- 
guage is read, the world will always be pro- 
vided with souls who can enjoy the rare ex- 


‘cellence of that rich legacy left to them b 
i her genius. ‘ 
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Once in our lifetime we spent three deli- 
cious days in the Isle of Wight, and then 
crossed the water to Portsmouth. After 
taking a turn on the ramparts in memory of 
Fanny Price, and looking upon the harbor 
whence the Thrush went out, we drove over 
Portsdown Hill to visit the surviving mem- 
ber of that household which called Jane 
Austen their own. 

We had been preceded by a letter, intro- 
ducing us to Admiral Austen as fervent ad- 
mirers of his sister’s genius, and were re- 
ceived by him with a gentle courtesy most 
winning to our heart. 

In the finely cut features of the brother, 
who retained at eighty years of age much of 
the early beauty of his youth, we fancied we 
must see a resemblance to his sister, of 
whom there exists no portrait. 

It was delightful to us to hear him speak 


JANE AUSTEN. 


of “Jane,” and to be brought so near the 
actual in her daily life. Of his sister’s fame 
asa writer the admiral spoke understand- 
ingly, but reservedly. 

We found the old admiral safely moored 
in that most delightful of havens, a quiet 
English country-home, with the beauty of 
Nature around the mansion, and the beauty 
of domestic love and happiness beneath its 
hospitable roof. 

There we spent a summer day, and the 
passing hours seemed like the pages over 
which we had often lingered, written by her 
hand whose influence had guided us to those 
she loved. That day with all its associa- 
tions, has become a sacred memory, and 
links us to the sphere where dwells that soul 
whose gift of genius has rendered immortal 
the name of Jane Austen. 








Fema.e Mepicar Stupents.—We take the 
following statement from the Scotsman: “A 
young English lady, Miss Elizabeth Garrett, 
the daughter of a gentleman of independent for- 
tune, who has educated herself highly in classics 
and in some of the physical sciences with a view 
to the study of medicine, visited St. Andrews 
during the summer, and intimated her desire to 
become a student in several of the classes during 
the winter. She received decided encouragement 
from some of the professors; and others were 
understood to say that they would offer no op- 

osition to her becoming a student. Professor 

errier, however, intimated his opposition with 
that candor which extorts the respect due to a 
trusty opponent as to a trusty friend. Relying 
on the encouragement which she had received, 
this lady arrived at St. Andrews a few days ago, 
and on Wednesday last applied to the Rev. Mr. 
Macbean, Secretary of the University, for a 
matriculation ticket, paid the usual fee, received 
the ticket, and signed her name in the matricu- 
lation book. Next day she presented her ticket 
to Dr. Heddle, the Professor of Chemistry, and 
asked leave to attend his lectures. He'stated 
that he had no personal objection, and gave her 
a letter to Mr. Ireland, the Secretary of the 
United College, authorizing him to give her a 
ticket for the chemistry class. On presenting 
this letter and paying the class-feegshe, accord- 
ing to the usual course, obtained the ticket. In 
the same way she obtained a ticket for Dr. Day’s 
class of Anatomy and Physiology, he having no 
objections to her being a member of it, but, on 
the contrary, giving her a cordial welcome. 
Subsequently the professors seem to have be- 
come alarmed at the idea of being the first to 
take the lead, or rather to permit of its being 
taken, in regard to this so-called “ innovation ” 


of educating women in a college, and in those 
branches of education that have been generally 
confined to men, or at least, not sought after by 
women. Accordingly on Saturday the Senatus 
met and passed a resolution to the effect that the 
issuing of the matriculation ticket and the class 
ticket to Miss Garrett was not sufficiently au- 
thorized ; that this novel question raised ought 
to be deliberately considered and decided ; that 
the opinion of other universities should be taken 
if thought expedient ; and that in the meantime 
professors should be enjoined to defer allowing 
the attendance of this lady on the classes of the 
university.” 4 
A correspondent of a morning contemporary, 
alluding to this question, fairly meets the diffi- 
culty, which none but women peculiarly con- 
stituted could, we imagine, possibly get over: 
|“ The question which is now puzzling the Sena- 
‘tus at Aberdeen also came before the committee 
of a metropolitan school of medicine where I am 
}a teacher. It was settled by the Professor of 
| Anatomy, who said, ‘I must decline to lecture 
|; on all parts which differ in the two sexes to a 
| mixed class of men and women.’ We preferred 
retaining the services of our excellent colleague 
to the adornment of our benches with the prom- 
ised bonnets. There is no doubt that this is the 
real difficulty, and it cannot be got over till 
women have energy enough to form a separate 
class and teach themselves anatomy.”—Press. 








On tue Sxirts or AnsurpiTy.—A lady 
(Mrs. Bedford Squeers) defends the present ex- 
travagant length of ladies’ dresses by saying 
that it is a very old fashion, originally brought 
into vogue by Ninon DE Lone CLoTHEs.— 
Punch. 
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From The Spectator, 17 Jan. 
fHE BISHOPS OF THE CONFEDERATE 
CHURCH ON SLAVERY. 

THE one earnest faith—many would call it 
a fanaticism—to which we have never ceased 
to cling throughout the course of the great 
and apparently fruitless war which is now 
devastating the continent of America, is the 
conviction that, in it, final sentence has been 
passed by God on the most evil form of one 
of the most evil institutions with which civ- 
ilization has ever been cursed; but we have 
never pretended to foresee how the sentence 
would be worked out,—whether by the reluc- 
tant instrumentality of degenerate freemen, 
or the tardy repentance of the partisans of 
Slavery. Since it has once for all become 
evident that slave labor and free labor can- 
not by the nature of things unite, that they 
shrink apart and spur their respective advo- 
cates into internecine war so soon as it is 
attempted to mingle them, we have a right 
to conclude that Slavery is condemned, and 
is on the road to swift extinction. That has 
now been definitively proved, and it seems 
to us no weak credulity to accept it as in the 
truest sense a divine judgment. But whether 
the great purpose shall be completed by the 
spread of a nobler zeal at the North, or by 
the growth of a new life at the South, we 
should be very presumptuous to say. For 
the interests of the slave himself there can- 
not be a question that the last would be both 
the more wonderful and the more beneficent 
alternative,—though it may well seem, look- 
ing to the historic antecedents and chosen 
*“‘corner-stone” of this confederation, one of 
those impossibilities which cease to be im- 
possibilities only amidst the resources of the 
Divine Omnipotence. « 

Yet, if we could trust the Confederate 
bishops to represent in any way the tone of 
society at the South, we should admit, and 
we should do so most joyfully, that the iron 
which has entered into their souls in what 
men choose to term this “ lamentable ” war, 
has worked great good in the heart of the 
Southern States. The bishops of the epis- 
copal churches of Texas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia, 
have, apparently, issued a lengthened pas- 
toral against the worst features of the “ do- 
mestic institution,” and call loudly for some 
reform. Here are their words: “ It is like- 
wise the duty of the Church to press upon 
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the masters of the country their obligation, 
as Christian men, so to arrange this institu- 
tion as not to necessitate the violation of 
those sacred relations which God has created 
and which man cannot, consistently with 
Christian duty, annul. The systemsof labor 
which prevail in Europe, and which are, in 
many respects, more severe than ours, are so 
arranged as to prevent all necessity for the 
separation of parents and children, and of 
husbands and wives, and a very little care 
upon our part would rid the system, upon 
which we are about to plant our national life, 
of these un-Christian features. It belongs, 
especially to the Episcopal Church to urgea 
proper teaching upon this subject, for in her 
fold and in her congregations are found a 
very large proportion of the great slavehold- 
ers of the country. We rejoice to be able 
to say that the public sentiment is rapidly 
becoming sound upon this subject, and that 
the Legislatures of several of the Confederate 
States have already taken steps towards their 
consummation. Hitherto have we been hin- 
dered by the pressure of abolitionism ; now 
that we have thrown off from us that hateful 
and infidel pestilence, we should prove to 
the world that we are faithful to our trust, 
and the Church should lead the hosts of the 
Lord in this work of justice and of mercy.” 
No doubt this is to English ears very feeble 
half-truth; but if it were more, it would be 
wholly untrustworthy and insincere. As it 
is, we may, perhaps, accept with caution the 
evidence that a certain portion of Southern 
society is awaking to the poisonous charac- 
ter of the institution on which the new Con- 
federacy is founded, and is really anxious to 
consider seriously the awful class of respon- 
sibilities which the deliberate adoption of 
that institution will force upon them. If 
this be so,—and if the foul moral atmosphere 
of the South be as much purified by public 
misfortunes, private mourning, and the 
bracing influence of great patriotic sacrifices 
as we may venture to hope, there is dawning 
some faint promise of regeneration from 
within, which every genuine believer in hu- 
man freedom should be eager to recognize 
and welcome. 

To us the main article of the indictment 
against the South has always hitherto been, 
that they have pharisaically chosen to defend, 
as a legitimate “ domestic” and patriarchal 
institution, the most malignant of all blights. 
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on the domestic principle,—the one institu- 
tion which has rendered the ties of home ab- 
solutely unattainable to the enslaved race, 
and which has driven away from their homes, 
into residence in a purer society, by the very 
infection of its evil, even the children of the 
white masters. Were the slave regarded as 
in any true sense a part of the household of 
his master,—were the gangs of negroes on 
the cotton plantations united by any tie of 
personal loyalty and reciprocal affection to 
the head of the estate,—the institution, how- 
ever liable to abuse it might be, would, like 
the European serfage of the Middle Ages, be 
open to a gradual amelioration, and finally to 
a painless extinction. But the reverse of 
this has been notoriously the case. State 
after State has not only not enforced, but has 
absolutely prohibited the recognition of those 
obligations which the head of every true 
household incurs to his dependants. If the 
Confederate bishops be really in earnest they 
have nothing less than a revolution. before 
them, in the war which they propose to wage 
with the anti-domestic influences of Slavery. 

We would ask nothing more of them than 
really to uproot these malign adjuncts of 
what they call the Slavery principle; and 
Slavery itself must quickly follow. It is 
simply impossible to implant a profound 
sense of the sacredness of domestic life in 
both master and slave without so limiting 
the arbitrary power of the one, and so en- 
larging the free responsibilities of the other, 
as to extinguish the right of property in man 
altogether. At present the law of most of 
the Slave States makes instruction of the 
slave a crime, and any resistance to the 
most iniquitous acts of the master a still 
worse crime. It is clear that the Bishop of 
Louisiana, if he have really signed this pas- 
tora], cannot rest till he has induced that 
State to repeal the law that ‘ whosoever 
shall make use of language in any public dis- 
course, from the bar, the bench, the stage, 
the pulpit, or in any place whatsoever, or 
whoever shall make use of language in pri- 
vate discussions or conversations, or shall 
make use of signs or actions having a ten- 
dency to produce discontent among the free 
colored population of this State, or to excite 
insubordination among the slaves, shall, on 
conviction thereof, suffer imprisonment with 
hard labor for not less than three years, not 
more than twenty-one years, or death at the 





discretion of the court.” It seems clear that 
the Bishop of Louisiana is himself now lia- 
ble to the punishment of death under this 
law. What can tend more directly to excite 
insubordination among the slaves than a 
proclamation of the principle that the law 
of God forbids the separation of slave fam- 
ilies, and demands a thorough system of 
Christian instruction? The whole iniquitous 
code of slave-legislation collapses at once 
before the recognition of any divine sanction 
to the family tie. If every master is to be 
prohibited from separating slave families, 
and is to be saddled with the obligation of 
teaching them Christian principles—as the 
bishops contend in the first part of their pas- 
toral—an indefinite number of important 
consequences follow, which must almost im- 
mediately reduce Slavery into something like 
serfage. For instance, a master bound to 
keep the old and used-up slaves in the neigh- 
borhood of their younger, stronger, and more 
profitable children, will assuredly soon be 
anxious to give them the means of buying 
their own freedom ; and a master bound to 
let the slaves learn the letter and spirit of 
the Christian Gospel would probably soon 
find them unmanageable by the old methods 
of brutal violence. Once limit the selling 
rights of the owner, and the right of blind- 
ing the minds of the slaves,—by moral prin- 
ciples of any sort, 4nd the whole system 
must decay. If the bishops are in earnest 
in their wish to make the constitution in any 
sense “domestic,” they will soon be carried 
into an advocacy of a policy much nearer to 
that of the Abolitionists than to that on 
which the South elected to take its stand. 
In taking Slavery for the “ headstone of the 
corner,” they deliberately laid the foundation 
in the world of evil. If now they wish to 
take back again the treat corner-stone of 
every Christian State, let them do so amid 
the honest joy of every Christian’s heart. 
But let them not try to imagine that the two 
corner-stones can co-exist. They must not 
conceal from themselves the radical charac- 
ter of the revolution by which that exchange 
is to be made. The one corner-stone may, 
no doubt, replace the other, but not without 
the rush of a mighty catastrophe, the crash 
of a divine collision. They know well the 
old language concerning the descent of the 
true Corner-Stone, which applies to the de- 
struction of political principles no less than 
of living volitions, and can nowhere apply 
more closely than to the principle of Slavery : 
“On whomsoever that stone shall fall, it 
shall grind them to powder.” 
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THE TWO PROCLAMATIONS. 


From The Spectator, 17 Jan. 
THE TWO PROCLAMATIONS. 

On the 1st of January, Mr. Abraham Lin- 
coln, President of the United States, pro- 
claimed all slaves in the great territory south 
of lat. 38 free forever. On the 2d of De- 
cember, Mr. Jefferson Davis, President of 
the Confederate States, declared that all 
slaves who should avail themselves of the 
forthcoming proclamation should be handed 
over to the States to which they belonged, 
i.e., put to death, and that all officers com- 
manding them or executing the proclamation 
should share their fate. The two documents 
scem to us to indicate precisely the relation 
of the two powers to modern civilization. 
Mr. Lincoln, as might be expected, performs 
his great task ungracefuily, incompletely, 
and with as little reference to principle as an 
occasion, which in its magnitude essentially 
transcends all formulas, would allow. Had 
he had the courage to rise above the bonds 
of the Constitution, and appeal at once to the 
higher law; had he ventured to declare slav- 
ery at variance with Christianity and the 
Declaration of Independence, and, therefore, 
with the bases upon which that Constitution 
is founded ; had he, in short, appealed to 
God and not to his party tencts, he might 
have roused a fanaticism before which that 
of the South is weakness, and possibly by 
giving his armies an idea, have given them 
also victory. Instead of this, he adheres, as 
he has consistently done, to his constitutional 
obligations, emancipates as a war measure 
exclusively, leaves loyal States to emerge 
from tke slough the best way they can, and 
even excepts the disloyal districts in which 
his armies are encamped, and which are, 
therefore, presumably within the range of 
constitutional law. He has strictly kept his 
word, which was to emancipate all slaves in 
States disloyal on 1st of January, and has 
even interpreted that promise to his enemies’ 
advantage ; but he had not risen to the height 
of his unique oppertunity, or declared slav- 
ery a crime against God with which no terms 
could be kept by man. He expresses, even 
in his moderate measure, the wish of a party 
rather than of a nation; he has failed to se- 
cure the European sympathy which would 
have followed a bold appeal to principle ; 
and he has left it doubtful whether, after all, 
the race for whom he has risked so much will 
ever hear of the benefit he offers to their ac- 
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ceptance. But, admitting all these draw- 
backs and all that Democrats can urge in 
addition, his action is still for good, his ten- 
dency is towards principles higher than those 
by which he has hitherto been guided. No 
man is responsible except for his will; and 
so far as his will can operate, the Northern 
President has cleansed the North of her stain, 
and carried out the great principles upon 
which his nation was founded. So far as his 
order extends, three millions of persons, here- 
tofore bound, are henceforward free, to be 
recognized as freemen by all officials of the 
Union, to enjoy all non-political rights, to be 
admissible into the national service, to rise, 
in short, from chattels transmissible like dogs 
or horses, intomen. Every part of his act, 
rude and imperfect as its conception may be, 
tends to raise human beings in the scale of 
humanity, to increase their capacity of hap- 
piness, to carry one step farther the ideas for 
which we English profess to stand ready to 
risk our lives. 

In excellent English, possessed of a certain 
character of stateliness, of which Mr. Lin- 
coln is wholly devoid, Mr. Jefierson Davis 
announces that whole classes of prisoners 
shall, when captured, be massacred in cold 
blood. He makes no mistakes, imposes no 
geographical limitation, professes no restric- 
tions from constitutional law ; wherever the 
man commanding black troops is found, he 
shall be handed over to men who, as the Jn- 
dex allows, will inevitably send him to the 
gallows. There is no weakness in his or- 
der, and no blundering ; but there is a thor- 
ough contempt at once for law and for hu- 
manity. Every section of it is intended to 
rivet the chains of the slave, or to add a new 
horror to the inevitable horrors of a fratri- 
cidal campaign. No cause was ever served 
by suppressions, and we are bound to admit 
that, as respects the blacks, Mr. Davis is 
within his technical right, and therefore un- 
impeachable before the world. He has no 
power over them by public law as slaves, but 
he has as subjects, and subjects bearing arms 
against their own government, however tyran- 
nical, are by every law known to Europe liable | 
to suffer death. But he has no such right over 
the whites. No law makes it treason for any 
public enemy to avail himself of any aid of- . 
fered by the population of an invaded State, 
and in virtually decreeing death for such an 
offence Mr. Davis proclaims a war of exter- 
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mination. His enemy has no option, except lieved him to be, he would have emancipated 
to execute two for one, or refuse the quarter every slave who served five years in his own 
Mr. Davis has pledged himself before the ‘ranks, and so enlisted all the brave and am- 
offence not to grant to invaders. Not can-bitious on his own side, and promised to 
tent with slaying the slave for simply striv- every captured black immunity, to every 
ing for freedom, the very act his master | white officer his parole. As it is, he has 
boasts that he himself is performing, Mr. | given to both classes new reasons for meet- 
Davis threatens to slay prisoners in cold ing a death which no decree can make other 
blood for executing orders known to be with- | than an honorable one. Mr. Lincoln’s proc- 
in the rights of war, and which they may be lamation, on the other hand, may pulverize 
shot by their own Government for not obey- | the power of the South. The slaves have 
ing. In view of such an outrage, the first only to fold their hands, and cultivation and 
part of the Southern edict denouncing Gen- | | means of transport alike cease to exist. But 
eral Butler, and sentencing his subordinates | no race, except the Hindoo, under an organ- 
to death, becomes a mere ebullition of spite. | ‘ized caste pressure, has ever succeeded in 
All the officers of a division are doomed to | enduring the misery of passive resistance, 
the gallows because their general is a tyrant, ‘and in most of the States the masters will be 
but Mr. Davis, we do him the justice to say, as powerful as before. The proclamation 
was aware when he issued it that Genera! | will only clear the Northern generals of com- 
Butler had been removed, and that his ter- | plicity in slavery, tempt the slaves on the 
rible edict, terrible enough to satisfy the im- | border land to fly, and enable the North, 
agination of slaveholders, was a mere form | perhaps, to raise a sepoy army. ‘That is not 
of words. The second half, however, is a | a grand result, but thereis another yet. No 
reality. ‘Whether executed or not, it is an|compromise is henceforward possible, if 
attempt to punish political hostility with | based on the maintenance of human bond- 
death—a permission to Southern politicians |age. There are political acts which no ruler 
to slay, after battle, prisoners who have done | can recall, which no court can annul, no leg- 
nothing except accept voluntary recruits from | islature erase, and this proclamation, with 
among an invaded population. The worst | all its defects, may be accepted as one. No 
effect Mr. Lincoln desires from his order is | slave-owner can ever again trust the North, 
that three millions of blacks may insist on | or believe in a fugitive slave law, or forget 
receiving wages for work. The best effect | that the national faith has been pledged to 
Mr. Davis can hope for is, that ten thousand | his beasts of burden. Reunion, if it arrives, 
whites may shrink back from the task of re- | must be a reunion among the free, and the 
straining emancipated slaves by military law. | future of North America is on this one point 
We put it to Mr. Charles Buxton which of | decided. Her proletariat may be black, and 
these two men—bad English apart—is the | as wretched as a despised laboring class is 
statesman of a civilized state. but too apt to become, her laws may still 
The proclamations will possibly resemble | keep up distinctions utterly irrational if 
each other more in their result than their | slaves indeed be men, her social tone may 
drift. Mr. Lincoln’s may, and Mr. Davis’s | still be impaired by the worst form of oli- 
certainly will, not succeed. Decrees refus-|garchical assumption. But her official 
ing quarter, and that is the gist of the South- | power, the aggregate force of the great race 
ern edict, have always had one result. Their | now spreading from the Potomac to Van- 
victims fight to the death. Ifa slave is to be | couver’s Island, must be exerted to favor 
executed because he takes arms he will not | freedom, and the dream of a grand slave 
be taken prisoner ; if the officer is to be empire unfettered by stronger free organi- 
hanged he will prefer a bullet. No better | zations is at an end forever. Separation or 
device could have been suggested for making | conquest are now the only alternatives, and 
American sepoys desperate than this furious | either, if they do not abolish slavery, will 
order ; no better temptation to sepoy officers | finally restrict its area, and permanently 
to keep themselves well in front. Had Mr. | menace its principle. 
Davis been the statesman we had half be- 
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From The Economist, 17 Jan. 

THE INCREASED PROBABILITY OF A 

LONG DURATION OF THE 
AMERICAN WAR. 

THE various events of which we have 
news from America by this mail are very 
important, but the most important tend in a 
single direction. To the English the most 
interesting inquiry is how long will this war 
last. Recent events make it more likely 
even than before that it will last a long 
time —as long or nearly as long as the reign 
of Mr. Lincoln. There are this week three 
important new facts which confirm the prob- 
ability of this result. 

First. There is the Proclamation of Mr. 
Lincoln conferring freedom, as he promised, 
on the slaves in the rebel States, Specula- 
tive lawyers raise nice questions as to the 
legality of this act, but nice points of juris- 
prudence have no revolutionary efficacy. 
Nor need we now discuss the moral and 
philanthropic aspect of the subject ; this we 
have considered-et length before. We have 
now to consider its results. It must pro- 
long the war. It is just the sort of cause 
which requires some time for its operation. 
Now that Mr. Lincoln has rightly or wrongly 
invoked its aid, he is not only justified but 
bound to wait that aid. He has given free- 
dom to millions of men: he could not at 
once make a peace consigning them again 
to slavery. He has asked help from a scat- 
tered, unorganized, and distant multitude: 
he would be foolish as well as wicked if he 
did not give them time to hear of what he 
has done for them, to brood upon it in their 
unformed and slow minds, to act on it in 
their torpid and tardy manner. There is no 
fear in the South and no hope in the North 
of a sudden servile outbreak. But the 
South fear the desertion of the “ bad slave,” 
and the North hope for the alliance of the 
“good slave.” What the South apprehend 
is that the most idle, the most worthless, 
and most dissolute slaves, male and female, 
will in part shirk work, in part desert, and 
in part become useless, while it is not possi- 
ble to apply to them with the usual vigor 
the usual means of correction. This is es- 
pecially apprehended of the slaves in ex- 
posed and outlying places on the sea-coast 
near the Federal armies. There, the disaf- 
fected slave will have some means more or 
less of self-emancipation, and some means 





more or less adequate of aiding the liberat- 
ing armies. To avoid this we hear some 
slaves are being removed into the interior, 
but then a new danger arises. The “ inte- 
rior” does not like to have them. After an © 
»mancipating decree which all slaves hear 
of, it is difficult for an owner to retain them 
in obedience even when isolated from conta- 
gion and remote fromrumor. But whereso- 
ever distrusted slaves are removed, they are 
so many missionaries of disaffection. They 
excite an uneasiness which otherwise would 
never have been perceptible, but which is 
difficult to allay when once aroused. The 
South— at least many persons at the South 
— we understand, are not comfortable as to 
the prolonged effect of this proclamation of 
liberty on men who indeed scarcely know 
what liberty is, but who have always heard 
and vaguely believe that it is something 
good. ‘These apprehensions require time 
ere they can be verified or dispelled, and 
Mr. Lincoln would stultify his own act if he 
did not give them time. The hopes of the 
North just as much need months for their 
realization. They hope that the élite of the 
slaves will exert themselves; that the mass 
of the slaves will combine; that a vast in- 
surrection will be at length organized; but 
how long a time such slow causes must take 
to produce so immense an efiect is evident 
from the mere statement of them. 

The second new fact in this week which 
augments the probability of the prolonged 
duration of the American war, is the inau- 
gural speech of the new Democratic Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. This is 
the first time that the Democratic party, — 
the “ opposition” party to Mr. Lincoln, — 
have spoken from a seat of office and in a 
tone of authority. This is the party from 
whose exertions, if from any exertions, we 
are to expect an end of civil war. But they 
do not seem as yet prepared even to ask for 
it. Mr. Seymour only tells us he will sup- 
port the “ Constitution of the Union,” which 
is the very object for which Mr. Lincoln is 
at war; he only “ hopes that before the end 
of his term of service the country would be 
again great, glorious, and united as it once 
was.” 

In truth, the opposition to a great war is 
generally an unpopular cause. It is a sort 
of semi-treason. You seem at all times to 
side with the enemy, and if the opposition 
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is prolonged you often end by siding with it 
in reality. Mr. Fox incurred great unpopu- 
larity by seeming to rejoice at French victo- 
ries and to sorrow at English victories; and 
now that his papers are before us, we know 
that in the end he did exult in the victories of 
Napoleon. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
incurred a similar unpopularity during the 
Crimean war. The popular mind will not 
make nice distinctions. ‘ If you are against 
the war, you are for the enemy :” that is the 
natural judgment. Accordingly, in a coun- 
try like America, where politicians dread 
unpopularity as if it were leprosy, an oppo- 
sition party do not like to denounce a war, 
even though they disapprove of and dislike it. 

Yet, until some party is bold enough not 
only to ask but to clamor for, not only to 
solicit but to insist on the close of the strug- 
gle, Mr. Lincoln and his advisers will prob- 
ably continue it. It is their war; many of 
them have grown rich by it, and the rest 
hope to grow rich. They will not give up 
the sweets of office and the profits of con- 
tracts to the Democrats—to the peace party 
of the future—without a long and eager 
contest. They are in possession of the 
power which for bad motives and for good 
motives they especially covet, and when at- 
tacked, they will contend long and bitterly. 
As yet they are not attacked at all. The 
supposed peace party does not dare even to 
ask for peace. 

Mr. Chase’s plans, though still, as we have 
explained elsewhere, complicated by much 
uncertainty, are evidently intended to serve 
a party object. The Republicans — the cer- 
tain war party — have a majority in the pres- 
ent Congress: the Democrats — the possible 
peace party — have a majority in the elected 


gro slaves to the executive authorities of 
their respective States to be dealt with ac- 
cording to law, that is, to be hanged, or 
burnt, or flayed alive, — must tend to pro- 
long the war. Each act of threatened cru- 
elty, still more each perpetrated act of cru- 
elty, must embitter that internecine hatred 
which has passed into a proverb as the pecul- 
iar curse and characteristic of civil wars. In 
the beginning of such wars men fight for an 
object, real or supposed : in the end they fight 
because they have fought. By the animosities 
it engenders, a cruel war soon becomes 
a principal cause of its own continuaance. 

On these grounds, therefore, we think the 
present probability to be that the American 
war will continue perhaps during the entire 
reign of Mr. Lincoln, —at any rate, during 
by far the greater portion of it. 


From The Spectator, 17 Jan. 
THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 

THE emperor’s speech to his Legislature 
has been pronounced somewhat tame, for to 
men expecting a thunderbolt a hailstorm 
seems re-assuring ; but never was speech pro- 
nounced more essentially Napoleonic, or more 
exquisitely adapted to the reeds of the situ- 
ation. That situation is by no means so 
pleasant as the Constitutionnel chooses to 
sing, and the emperor, who understands his 
epoch, never shuts his eyes toa fact. France 
is engaged in an expedition which threatens 
to become a great war, from which she can- 
not retreat, and in which a profitless suc- 
cess will demand a strained exertion. Her 
| finances, but just rescued from danger, are 
jagain in a position of great, though con- 





Congress which will meet next winter. Ac-{cealed embarrassment. Her policy, foiled 
cordingly, he is asking for borrowing powers |in Greece, has not been successful in Italy, 
to carry him on to the 30th June, 1864, — for ‘and the failure wastes her intelligence in the 
£180,000,000. If he succeed, the Democratic | old sterile contest between the Church and 
Congress will scarcely be able to arrest the |the Revolution. Her industry, like that of 
war, even if it should wish. It ean only | England, is suffering from the suspension of 
stop the supplies, and those have already |the cotton trade, and, unlike England, suf- 
been granted. It cannot revoke the sup-|fering has not been repaid by a new and 
plies, for the President would veto it. | powerful link in the chain which binds rich 


Thirdly and lastly. The retaliatory Proc-|to poor. Louis Napoleon himseif, who 
lamation of Jeflerson Davis, which declares reigns only as the heir of the Revolution, 
General Butler to be a “felon, outlaw, and ; who is emperor by the grace of God and the 
common enemy to mankind,” — which re- will of the people, has seemed for a year to 
serves for execution the officers of his army doubt whether he should not value the cas- 
when captured, — which hands over all ne- sack above the imperial mantle as well as 
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the popular blouse. It was also absolutely 
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which, as the world perceives, must, like the 


necessary to remove the public sense of de-: Napoleonic idea, be territorial. The state- 
pression, yet to do it without menaces which | ment reads to us Englismen matter of fact 
would have plunged France in new compli-| enough; but one must be French, and have 
cations ; to re-assure the world, yet assume | suffered under thirty years of Louis Phil- 


that earthquakes were always due to France 
and imperial agency. The task was per- 
formed, and, like everything else to which 
his habitual indolence permits the emperor 
to attend himself, it was performed success- 
fully. Calm and quiet and even gentle in 
tone, the emperor reviewed the past, and 
unrolled before France a wonderful pano- 
rama of achievement and glory and con- 
quest and ever-widening sources of influence. 
L’Empire cest la paix, except in Europe, 
Asia, and America, for the imperial arms 
have triumped in Russia and Italy, Syria and 
China, Mexico and Anam. “The age of 
conquests” has passed, but, “ nevertheless, 
France has been increased by two provinces,” 
her Asiatic dominions by five, and her army 
is carrying out an idea which will secure at 
least three more on the borders of the Pa- 
cific. Napoleon asks “ only prosperity and 
moral preponderance ;” but where, suggests 
the emperor, in the same sentences, has the 
influence of France not been felt? In Italy 
she made a State and acquired those two 
“new provinces.” In the East, she “sup- 
ported ” the union of the principalities, and 
redressed the grievances of Syria and Mon- 
tenegro, always without “ disavowing” the 
tights of the Ottoman Porte,—which were 
only smiled aside. In Italy, France still 
supports the Holy Father, and so keeps her 
finger pressed on the throat of the Catholic 
world. Misunderstandings with Spain and 
Switzerland have been averted, and com- 
mercial treaties concluded with most of the 
rest of the European world. In Asia, the 
emperor has humbled China and opened in 
Anam “ a vast territory to French activity.” 
In America—ah! there the emperor stays 
his hand, and only admits an expedition 
against a country where “an attempt against 
the honor of France had remained unpun- 
ished.” The hiatus is supplied in the for- 
eign report, submitted after the speech, 
where the Mexican enterprise is allowed to 
have “ entered on a phase purely military ” 
—i.e., unburdened by treaties—and the em- 
peror hopes soon to cover French arms with 
glory “ and secure those permanent guaran- 
tees” for which he entered the country, and 





_ippe’s inaction, to understand how that bril- 


liant picture of energy and influence, and 
victory—that long panorama of French 
achievements, turned over leaf by leaf by the 
man who has done it all—affects French im- 
aginations. What are religious contests; 
are not the French at Rome? What matter 
deficits, when France is larger by 600,000 
souls? What signifies internal compression, 
when abroad the Frenchman is as powerful 
as an ancient Roman ora well-off British 
subject? The whole of it is true, too, 
though there is a suppression of other truths, 
France has under Napoleon recovered her 
ancient rank; she has made her influence 
felt throughout the earth, and has justified 
the old French idea that living force existed 
in her and England alone. Nor must we be 
blind to the truth that, on the whole, the in- 
fluence of France has been beneficial. If 
Napoleon keeps Rome it is through him that 
Italy has been able to make herself. It ie 
not in our mouths to quarrel with conquests 
in Cochin China, and even in Mexico though 
under feeble pretexts the influence of France 
will assist to prevent Central America from - 
relapsing into barbarism. France has abroad 
the passionate, multiform, many-colored life 
which suits her genius, and which is refused 
to her at home, and Napoleon deserves from 
her for his foreign policy much of the credit 
he claims, and the Legislature is so willing 
to accord. Only do not let us be told that 
all this forms a policy which the world is not 
to watch with suspicion, or that a sovereign 
who, doing all this, still says the empire is 
peace, is never to be supposed “ actuated by 
some secret motive, or mysterious combina- 
tion.” 

There are the “ circenses!” modified and 
refined to suit the tastes of a people who 
crave like Romans for excitement, but who 
are intellectually dyspeptic, and after a brief 
reference to the increased powers of the Leg- 
islature, the next sentence supplies the 
“bread.” The American war “ has dried up 
one of the most fruitful sources of industry,” 
and the Legislature must sanction a grant to 


‘relieve “ those who submit with resignation 
to a misfortune even Government cannot 
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avert.” It has been said that the Liberals 
object, and affirm that the grant was not 
asked till it seemed probable that liberal 
France might herself relieve the distress 
of Rouen; but the objection is somewhat 
childish. France may be educated to self- 
government, but human lives are not fitting 
subjects for experiment. The majority still 
look to the State as if it were earthly Prov- 
idence, and it is futile to allow Napoleon to 
spend millions on a war commenced at his 
own discretion, and refuse him the right to 
grant thousands for the relief of 1 starving de- 
partment, to applaud the expense on games, 
and then fret at the cost of bread. 

There is one point, and one only on which 
the speech disappoints expectation. It re- 
veals nothing of the true policy or intentions 
of the emperor. The veil of mystery which 
it is part of his statecraft to maintain shakes 
throughout as if it were about to come down, 
but it remains impervious still. Not a 
thought with a definite bearing can be dis- 
cerned in the allusions to Italy. Napoleons 
are not suspected of “ tampering with revo- 
lution” while directed, like Garibaldi’s 
movement, against themselves, and the fact 
that French “arms have asserted the inde- 
pendence of Italy without abandoning the 
Holy Father, whom our engagements 
obliged us to support,” was sufficiently pa- 
tent before. What the world cares to know 
is whether those engagements are operative 
now, and on this point neither speech nor re- 
ports give the slightest trustworthy hint. 
The reports, indeed, admit the fact “ that 
definitive organizations and durable peace 
cannot be hoped for in the Italian Peninsula 
so long as the disaccord which divides Italy 
and the Papacy still subsists ; ” but the only 
plan for the future is that reconciliation be- 
tween darkness and light which has so pal- 
pably failed in the past. The emperor has 
“ received assurances of the kind intentions 
of the Pope;” but then those kind inten- 
tions only imply some “ useful administra- 
tive and judicial reforms,” the principal of 
which is a change in the management of the 
lottery. On America His Majesty merely 
says that his efforts have failed through the 
non-adhesion of the maritime powers, and 
explains that his mediation has only been 
postponed—a declaration which, as fickleness 
is not the emperor’s reproach, will not ex- 
cite much surprise. Even on Mexico, which 


at this moment, with the cotton famine, ab- 
sorbs all French attention, the emperor 
throws no light. The speech barely men- 
tions the expedition; and the reports, 
though they contain the menacing phrase, 
“permanent guarantees,” neither indicate 
their character nor the means by which they 
are to besecured. All as to the past is bright 
with color, lively with animation; the pres- 
ent is passed in silence, broken only by an 
acknowledgment of a need; and the rest is 
left in the mist in which the emperor, like 
Providence, thinks it well for mere mortals 
that the future should be concealed. This 
is the true Napoleonic course; and it is 
because this course of repression at home 
and feverish activity abroad, of conquest and 
interference, huge grants and accessions of 
influence, is obviously to continue, that this 
speech is interesting, and that on its receipt 
French funds fell 30 centimes. 


From The Boston Daily Advertiser, 9 Feb. 
NATHAN HALE. 


NaTHAN HALE, the senior editor of this 
paper, with which his name is indissolubly 
connected, died at his residence in Brook- 
line, near this city, last evening, at a few 
minutes past eleven o’clock, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 

His death was entirely painless. Although 
a stroke of paralysis in 1854 warned him 
and his family that his career of usefulness 
must be brought to a termination at no very 
distant day, he was in the full enjoyment of 
his faculties for several years afterwards, 
and it was not until a very few days ago that 
his family were led to expect the near ap- 
proach of dissolution. As lately as Sunday, 
the Ist instant, he took his part in conver- 
sation with unusual animation. 

Nathan Hale was born in Westhampton, 
in this State, 16 August, 1784. He re- 
ceived his name from his father’s brother, 
the patriot spy of the Revolution. He was 
graduated at Williams College in 1804, and 
studied law at Troy, N. Y. He would, per- 
haps have settled in that State, had not a 
vacancy in the corps of mathematical in- 
struction in Exeter Academy, for which he 
was highly recommended, led to his appoint- 
ment to that office and his consequent re- 





moval East. At Exeter he made the ac- 
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quaintance of the late Alexander H. Ever- 
ett, also an instructor there, whose sister 
he married 5 September, 1816, having 
meanwhile, in 1810, removed to Boston 
where in due time he had been admitted a 
member of the Suffolk bar. Mrs. Hale 
survives him, 

Mr. Hale very early became actively in- 
terested in journalism, and his editorship of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, beginning 1 
March, 1814, is the fact in his life for which 
he would wish to -be chiefly remembered. 
This was the first daily paper here published, 
and for many years the only one. In his 
hands it early gained an enviable character 
which made the name creditable in every 
part of the country. It is mentioned by Mr. 
Buckingham in his ‘ Reminiscences” that 
Mr. Hale was the first journalist to intro- 
duce as a regular feature, editorial comments 
upon passing events and discussions of pub- 
lic topics. Formerly the newspapers had 
generally been conducted by printers who 
inserted articles from contributors under 
various signatures, without undertaking to 
express opinions of their own. 

Mr. Hale also gave early attention to the 
mechanical part of the business of journal- 
ism, and was, we believe, the first in this 
part of the country to introduce steam- 
power presses. 

Mr. Hale was one of the club which 
founded the North American Review and of 
that which founded the Christian Examiner. 
In 1825 he prepared from the original au- 
thorities a map of New England, which still 
possesses a standard character. In 1828 he 
wrote a pamphlet upon the protective policy 
which attracted much attention both at home 
and abroad. 

While engaged in his chosen vocation as 
a journalist with an indefatigable industry 
and with a feeling of personal responsibility 
to his readers, which he never forgot, and 
which scarcely permitted a day’s absence 
from his office, Mr. Hale nevertheless found 
time to engage in numerous works of advan- 
tage to the community. His labors in these 
were disinterested. Among the great num- 
ber in which he was actively engaged, in 
many of them as a pioneer, there are two 
which deserve to be especially remembered 
in connection with his name by reason of 
the prominent part which he had in them, 
and of their wide-spread and lasting impor- 
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tance. We refer to the establishment of the 
railway system in New England and the in- 
troduction of pure water into the city of 
Boston. Without denying to others their 
fair share of credit either for priority or for 
influence in these undertakings, it will not 
be denied by any person conversant with 
the facts that the master spirit in every stage 
of their progress, from the inception of the 
idea in each case, to its successful fulfilment, 
was NATHAN HALE. He was the acting 
chairman and working member of the origi- 
nal board of internal improvements in Mas- 
sachusetts under whose auspices the leading 
lines of our railways as they now exist were 
surveyed, and he was the first president of 
the Boston and Worcester, one of the earli- 
est railways that was chartered, and the first 
on which a locomotive ran. He was a mem- 
ber, we believe, of everyone of the many 
successive boards of water commissioners in 
Boston, excepting one, which by design was 
made to consist only of eminent engineers 
from other States, whose action was sub- 
stantially to approve the plans proposed by 
Mr. Hale and his associates, and which were 
subsequently carried out by a board of 
which he was chairman. 

Mr. Hale entered the Legislature, serving 
in both houses, principally to urge these and 
kindred topics for the advantage of the pub- 
lic. He was likewise a member of the Con- 
vention of 1820 for the Revision of the Con- 
stitution, and in association with the late 
Octavius Pickering made the report of the 
proceedings of that body. He was also a 
member of the later convention, in 1853. 
The columns of his paper were used to urge 
with every variety of pertinent illustration 
and perspicuous argument, works of public 
advantage, which now seem so admirable and 
so necessary that one wonders argument was 
ever necessary to support them. But pos- 
terity will not forget the value of the ser- 
vices whereby these priceless blessings were 
obtained. : 

Mr. Hale had the supreme satisfaction of 
seeing these his cherished plans successfully 
in operation ; and after a life full of labor, 
he has passed away, as we have said, to a 
world of rest without pain and without a 
struggle. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. He 


received the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Harvard College in 1853. 
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_ GOLDEN WORDS. 


Some words are played on golden strings, 
Which I so highly rate, 

I cannot bear for meaner things 
Their sound to desecrate. 


For every day they are not meet, 
Or for a careless tone ; 

They are for rarest, and most sweet, 
And noblest use alone. 


One word is Port: which is flung 
So carelessly away, 

When such as you and I have sung, 
We hear it, day by day. 


Men pay it for a tender phrase 
Set in a cadenced rhyme : 

I keep it as a crown of praise 
To crown the kings of time. 


And Love: the slightest feelings, stirred 
By trivial fancy, seck 

Expression in that golden word 
They tarnish while they speak. 


Nay, let the heart’s slow, rare decree, 
That word in reverence keep ; 
Silence herself should only be 
More sacred and more deep. 


Forever : men have grown at length 
To use that word, to raise 

Some feeble protest into strength, 
Or turn some tender phrase. 


It should be said in awe and fear 
By true heart and strong will, 

And burn more brightly year by year, 
A starry witness still. 


Honor: all trifling hearts are fond 
Of that divine appeal, 

And men, upon the slightest bond, 
Set it as slighter seal. 


That word should meet a noble foe 
Upon a noble field, 

And echo—like a deadly blow 
Turned by a silver shield. 


Trust me, the worth of words is such 
They guard all noble things, 

And that this rash, irreverent touch 
Has jarred some golden strings. 


For what the lips have lightly said 
The.heart will lightly hold, 

And things on which we daily tread 
Are lightly bought and sold. 


The sun of every day will bleach 
The costliest purple hue, 

And so our common daily speech 
Discolors what was true. 


But as you keep some thoughts apart 
In sacred, honored care, 

If in the silence of your heart, 
Their utterance too be rare ; 





GOLDEN WORDS.—HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


Then, while a thousand words repeat 
Unmeaning clamors all, 
Melodious golden echoes sweet 
Shallanswer when you call. 
ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
—Good Words. 


HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


To each in turn our little walk, 
Our time to look and think and know, 
To perpetrate our little talk, 
Our little talk before we go, 
With, in our ears, the constant hum 
Of things gone by and things to come! 


*Tis well to recollect the old ; 

Tis well to reason forth the new ; 
’Tis well to fashion fancies bold, 

And phrase with elegance the true: 
But every high-commissioned soul 
Will strive to apprehend the Whole. 


The Whole! Ah! crush in one the years, 
The total lapse of human time ; 

And what in total Man appears 
His universal life sublime, 

This mighty breathing of our race, 

This chieftaincy of Time and Space % 


What but a Day between two Nights, 
A listening to a double roar, 
A running to and fro with lights, 
A gathering shells on either shore; 
On either hand a dreadful deep 
Of endless change, or else of sleep ? 


Not wholly! For, as every shell 

Moans of the deep from whence it came, 
One memory we cherish well, 

“The Heart of all is still the same!” 
Whoso there is that thinks not thus 
Blasphemes, and is not one of us. 

—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


ABOU BEN BUTLER. 


Asou Ben Bortter (may his tribe increase), 

Awoke one night down by the old Balize, 

And saw, outside the comfort of his room, 

Making it warmer for the gathering gloom, 

A black man shivering in the winter’s cold :— 

Exceeding courage made Ben Butler bold, 

And to the presence in the dark he said— 

“ What wantest thou?’”—the figure raised its 
head, 

And with a look made of all sad accord, 

Answered— The men who’ll serve the purpose 
of the Lord.” 

“ And am I one?” said Butler ; “ Nay, not so,” 

Replied the black man. Butler spoke more low, 

But cheerily still; and said, ‘“‘ As Zam Ben, 

You’ll not have cause to tell me that again |” 


The figure bowed, and vanished. The next night 
It came once more, environed strong in light, 
And showed the names whom love of Freedom 
blessed, 
And lo! Ben Butler’s name led all the rest. 
— Transcript. 

















